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PREFACE 


The eight essays contained in this book were 
originally published as separate articles in^ different 
journals One of these also appeared jn a com- 
memoration volume The first essay, the subject 
matter of -which forms the title of this book, 
contains ‘ the gist of a lecture delivered at the 
Allahabad University m the Afoti Lai Nehru senes 
of lectures under the auspices of the ‘Moderns' 
Qub, Allahabad University Although written 
at different times and on different topics, the essays 
Will, I hope, be found to exhibit a fundamental 
unity of thought which justifies their inclusion m a 
book bearing the hitJe, “ The Spirit of Indian 
Philosophy" "It IS mevitaWe that there should 
be some repetition in a book of this kind I have 
also made no serious attempt to avoid it, because 
that would have destroyed the structural umty 
of the mdividual essays Moreover, repetitions 
of essential prmclples in different contexts have a 
ralue for a book like this which claims to exhibit 
he spirit of Indian Philosophy The book does 
aot pretend to deal with all currents of Indian 
thought Nor is it m any sense a history of Indian 
philosophy If It succeeds in giving *the reader 
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a general idea of the spirit which has anima- 
ted Indian philosophical thought down the ages, 
I shall feel that my labours have not been in 
vam 

I take this oppormnity of c\pressing my best 
thanks to the c‘ditors of ** Prabuddha Bharata ” 
and “ The Vedanta Kesan ” for kindly permitting 
me to have the aiticbs which^ were published 
in their magazines printed in a book form. I 
also thank the Editorial Committee of .the Pro- 
fessor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemo- 
ration Volume for similar permission given to me 
in respect of the paper contributed to their 
volume. I have indicated in a footnote appended 
to every essay the name of the journal or book 
(as the case may be) in which it appeared originally. 

Quarters No. D/8, 

Benares Hindu University, 

The 9th June, 1947. 


S. K. Maitra 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN PH3LOSOPHY=^ 
I 


Indian philosophy, in spite of the various 
forms which it assumed m different ages, has 
got Its distinctn e note, which we may call 
Us spint, which clearly distinguishes it from 
Western philosoph} It may seem at first 
sight strange that philosophy, which Hegel 
defines as the Idea returning to itself, should 
ha% e an) peculiar local feature developed in 
particular' countries or localities, for does not 
the very idea of anj local feature militate 
against the conception of philosophy as the 
expression of the unuersal or the Absolute? 
But philosophy IS the expression of the Absolute 
m maN, and the nature of roan and his fundamental 
needs in different countries must necessarily affect 
the expression of the Absolute in him In fact, 
the Unner^al, from HegePs point of xiew, must 


*This Js the gist of a lecture delivered by the author 
at the ‘ Moderns ’ Qub, Allahabad University, in the 
Motilal Nehru scries of lectures on the jjth January, 1946, 
and published in the *' Prabuddha Bharata,” July, 1946 
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Tnamtam a close and continuous contact with 
the particular media through which it has to 
express itself, for has he nor taught us that the 
Universal should always be looked upon as a 
Concrete Universal and not as a mere Abstract 
Universal which is totally indifferent to the 
nature of the particulars ^ 

We are justified, therefore, in speaking 
of the spirit of Indian philosophy, as we are 
justified m speaking of the spint of Indian 
poetry or Indian music In fact, nation 

has got Its distinctive philosophy as it has 
got Its distmcti\e hterature and art This, far 
from being inconsistent with the unn crsal nature 
of philosophy or art, is rather a consequence 
of It For a true universal shows itself as a 
universal only so far as it exhibits itself in its 
differences These differences, therefore, far 
from Contradicting the presence of the universal 
are rather essential to the existence of the 
universal 

Be that as it may, Indian philosophy has 
Its characteristic note, which we may call its 
spirit If we are to express in the briefest 
possible terms what this spirit is, we may say 
that it is the quest for values Yes, that is^ 
the characteristic of Indian philosophy it is 
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the search for values, for what our sages used 
to call PuTusarthas. Philosophy, therefore, in 
our country is both theoretical and practical. 
As a search' it is theoretical ; as a search for what 
is of greatest value, it is practical. In fact, the 
distinction of theoretical and practical is 
unknown in Indian philosophy ; it is a purely 
Western product. Philosophy for us is 

Ivfoksa-5astra, the science of salvation. And 
salvst'ion represents the highest aim of onr 
practical life. It is the highest value, and the 
object of philosophy is to give the knowledge 
that will lead to it. The famous saying of 
Maitreyi, ^ gives the 

key-note of Indian philosophy. Tagore has 
pointed out, in his inimitable manner, the 
significance of the fact that this great utterance 
came from the mouth of a woman. He has 
shown that it represents that aspect of reality 
which the woman symbolizes, that aspect which 
cannot be grasped with the help of logic but 
which can only be approached through the heart. 
It is the same aspect which Goethe calls the 
' eternal feminine,'* and which Oswald Spengler 
looks upon as the moving principle of history. 
The latter, for example, has gone so far as to 
say, * Man makes history, but woman is history.’ 
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It IS what the Germans call SchicLsal, the creative 
force which shapes the destiny of the world 

It represents, in other words, the stand- 
point that Rcalit} is Value Philosophy, from 
this standpoint, is not merely the kno'tv ledge of 
a collection of facts, but it is the knowledge 
of values, in particular, it is the knowledge of 
the supreme value, which is sahation When 
Narada came to Sanatkumilra for instruction, 
he had already learnt all the sciences that had 
been cultitated in his time The list of sciences 
that he had studied is a ver) formidable one 
It IS much more comprehensive than the list 
of subjects taught in an> of our universities 
at the present day It included, for example, 
not only the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
Sama Veda, the Atharva Veda, history, gram- 
mar, the science of the worship of the manes, 
mathematics, logic, pobtics, but also such 
occult sciences as astrology and demonology, 
and such arfs as snake charming, music, 
and the fine arts But all this knowledge of so 
many sciences and arts Sanatkumara had no 
hesitation in proclaiming to be mere knowledge 
of words Not only so, but Narada too had 
no illusions about himself He also knew that 
he had merely studied words Sanatkumara, 
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therefore, wanted to impart to him the know- 
ledge of values which would take him to the 
other shore, that is, the shore beyond darkness. 

The essential knowledge, therefore, is the 
knowledge of values and not the knowledge 
of facts. And the object of philosophy is to 
impart this knowledge. This is the spirit that 
runs through the whole of Indian philosophy, 
and not merely through what are known as 
tlie orthodo.v systems of pbihsophy. Even 
what are known as the heterodox systems, 
such as Buddhism and Jainism, exhibit the 
same spirit, the same regard for values and the 
' same contempt for what arc merely facts. There 
is no difference between the orthodox and 
the heterodox systems on this point. They 
have their differences no doubt, the chief of 
which is their respective attitudes towards 
the Vedas and the Upanisads. Wliile the 
orthodox systems regard these as authoritative, 
the heterodox systems do not do so. But on 
the question of the aim of philosophy, they are 
all united. They ail look upon salvation as 
the ultimate aim of philosophy, though about 
the meaning of salvation they differ very much 
from one another. 

When philosophy is conceived in this way, 
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the distinction between theory and practice 
breaks down. All philosophy is practical, 
because it has a definite ob,ect, namely, the 
realization of the supreme value, which is 
nothing else than salvation. It is the West 
that has clung to the distinction between theory 
and practice and has characterized philosophy 
as a purely theoretical discipline. This has 
made philosophy lose contact in the West with 
the vital currents of life and has reduced it more 
or less either to logomachy or to logic-chopping, 
as we see, for instance, in logical positivism 
which IS so much in vogue today in England. 

We may put this characteristic difference 
between the Indian and the Western view of 
philosophy also in the following way : Philo- 
sophy is no doubt love of knowledge (from 
phlos — love, and Sopb'ia — knowledge), but the 
knowledge that philosophy cares for is not 
the knowledge of facts but the knowledge of 
values, especially, the supreme value, namely, 
salvation. The characteristic of true know- 
ledge, as Narada puts it in the story of his 
instruction at the hands of Sanatkumara, already 
alluded to, is that it removes definitely all sorrow 
( ). The Satnkhya puts it as the 
complete cessation ( ) of all sorrow. 
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This difference is really the difference bet 
ween the view of Reality as Value and the 
view of It as EMstence If Reality is conceived 
as Existenccj there is bound to be a cleavage 
between theory and practice The teleological 
aspect of the um\erse remains totally uncon 
nected with the e\istential aspect This is 
what has happened in Western philosophy 
Except for brief periods, as, for instance, in 
the he} day of Greek philosophy, in the time 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Western 
philosophy has separated the existenual from 
the teleological aspect of the universe "the 
result has been a dualism of E-'iistence and 
Value which has marred practically the whole 
history of European philosophy So deeply 
ingrained is this dualism that even in those 
systems which profess to be philosophies of 
Value, as, for instance in the systems of 
Ivlunsterberg, Rickert, and Windelband, 
Value and Existence fall completely apart. 
The matter is further complicated by these 
systems identifying Reality with Existence, with 
the result that Value comes to be regarded as 
something unreal Can anything be more 
absurd than this ^ Those systems which profess 
to swear by Value — it is precisely these that 
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have ended by declaring Value to be unreal 
Can inconsistency go further than this ^ 

Indian philosophy looks upon Reality as 
Value, and, consequently, the distinction be- 
tween Value and Reality does not occur in it 
as It does in Western philosophy There are 
other consequences which follow Philosophy 
becomes all-embracing, touching not merely that 
aspect of out life which is called logical and 
which deals merely with the existential side of 
things, but also other aspects of our life which 
we call values It gams thus immeasurably 
m dignity and importance It becomes, in fact, 
as the Bhagavad Gita puts it, an Adhyatma- 
vidyS or science of the Spirit. 

Along with the emphasis upon values, 
there goes also in Indian philosophy the stress 
laid upon a direct intuition of reality Philo- 
sophy IS DarSana, a \ision of truth, and not 
merely an intellectual grasp of it But although 
philosophy IS called DarSana, this does not 
mean that it eschews reason This is one 
characteristic difference between Indian philo- 
soph) and Western philosophy The West has 
gone wholly either for intuition or for reason 
When It accepted the standpoint of intuition, 
as m the Middle Ages, it banned reason entirely 
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When, as in the modern age, it has given promi- 
nence to reason, it shows contempt for intui- 
tion In our country, however, philosophy has 
a different tale to tell There has ne\er been 
a conflict between intuition and reason, but 
philosoph} has always guen its due place 
to each of them Sankara, who is supposed 
to be a ^e^} staunch adtocate of intuition, 
emphaticalh asserts that in the case of 

Inow ledge which is accessible ‘to the senses, 
the CMdencc of intuition, as recorded in the 
scripture, is of no a\ail E\en a thousand 

scnptual te\ts will not prove that fire is cold 
It IS only in the case of those truths which are 
not accessible to the senses that the evidence 
of the scripture is to be sought Such a truth 
IS the nature of the Ultimate Reality, and here 
guidance is to be sought in the rev elation of the 
scripture But for truths accessible to the senses, 
the evidence of the senses, aided bj reason, will 
be the proper way of acquiring knowledge 
Sankara himself used reason with great effect in 
criticising the positions of the other s> stems, such 
as the ^amkhja or Buddhism At the other 
extreme, m the case of Buddhism, who have 
the destgnauoTi of Viatnarva-patavab ot exptsts 
in reasoning, we And that there also, exclusive 
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adherence is not gi\en to onlv one v.a\ of ap- 
proaching truth, but both intuition and reason 
are employed for obtaining the 1 now (edge of 
truth Tlie nature of the Buddha or \ir%ana was 
never sought to be obtained b\ even the most 
estreme advocates of rea«5on with the help of 
Tarka or reasoning 

There IS practical unanimitv, therefore, among 
the different schools of Indian philosophy in 
looking upon the nature of the Ultimate Reality 
as that which is revealed by direct intuition, and 
that IS why philosophy js called Dai^ana When 
philosophy IS called Dar^ana, its intimate rela- 
tionship with religion becomes at once apparent 
It shows that so fat as the source of the know- 
ledge of truth is concerned, it is the same for 
both philosophy and religion The startmg-pomt 
of both is the same, namely, direct, immediate 
knowledge of truth But while philosophy 
seeks to discover the implications of this truth, 
religion is content with the mere contemplation 
of it Philosophy wants to build a whole struct 
ture upon the foundation of this knowledge, 
showing how the different kinds of our experience 
are related to this fundamental revelation Re- 
ligion IS not at all interested m this, its sole con- 
cern being with personal realization In fact» 
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in our country the attitude of religion is through- 
out personal, while that of philosophy is imper- 
sonal. While I say this, I do not forget that 
philosophy in our country has also a great 
practical object, namely, personal salvation. 
But it achieves this object impersonally. It is 
by shutting out completely all personal considera- 
tions that philosophy succeeds in its mission. 
It is indeed a paradox that it is only by becom- 
ing impersonal that philosophy succeeds in 
achieving our greatest personal end. ^ut this 
only proves that the personal and the impersonal 
ultimately meet in the Highest Value. 

In the West things are different. Religion 
there usurps most of the functions of philosophy. 
It pretends to be as objective and impersonal 
as the latter. It sets out to give, not inner 
realization, but creeds and dogmas which have 
no relation to a man's personal realization. 
These dogmas and creeds, claiming to possess 
universal validity, must, of course, show their 
credentials to philosophy, and if they are not 
found satisfactory, philosophy has no hesitation 
in rejecting them. This is the origin of the 
quarrel between religion and philosophy. In 
the J^Iiddle Ages, when religion had power and 
authority and philosophy none, it was philosophy 
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which suffered on account of this conflict Now 
religion has lost its former power and autho- 
rity, but philosophy has not benefited much by 
It, for there has appeared on the scene a third 
power, namely, science, which dominates both 
philosophy and religion 

In striking contrast to the West, our 
country has alwa)S been able to maintain a very 
friendly relationship between religion and philo- 
sophy This has been due to the fact that 
religion has sought the guidance of philosophy 
in the choice of the \alues which it seeks to- 
reali2e The values which philosophy has pro- 
nounced to be the highest are precisely those 
which religion in our country has assiduous^ 
cultivated In the West, on the contrary, many 
of the values which philosophy has looked upon 
as most essential, have been cried do^vn by reli- 
gion, and Vice versa While European philo- 
sophy has alwajs esteemed very highly the value 
of freedom, religion in the West has looked 
down upon it So agam, authority, which is so 
highly valued by religion in the West, is treated 
by Western philosophy as a very low value, if not 
altogether relegated to the domain of disvalues 
It IS often said that Indian philosophy is 
pessimistic Let us tty to understand what 
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IS meant b) this Is it pessimism to say that 
the world contains sorrow, that our life is not 
■wholly a bed of roses, that even our greatest 
pleasures are tainted ■with an admixture of pain ^ 
In that case, philosophy must frankW be pessi 
mistic, for It cannot hide the misery, the sorrow, 
the pain that undoubtedly is there all around us 
Nor IS it a charge which can be leielled against 
philosophy alone Literature and art will also 
come under it, for has no an English poet said, 
‘ Our sweetest songs arc those which tell of 
saddest thought * ^ In fact, if this is the test of 
pessimism, then there is hardly any poet or any 
philosopher, or for the matter of that, any poli- 
tician, who IS not a pessimist 

But I venture to say that, even judged by 
this test, Indian philosophy cannot, as a whole, 
be called pessimistic The famous lerse of 
the Chandogya Vpamsad 

“ ^ SI 5 Wtjna: I 

* The seer does not see death nor disease nor 
sorrow He sees all, and seeing all, he attains 
all m all ways’ — explains very clearly the attitude 
of our ancient sages For them there was no 
death, no disease, no sorrow That we see death. 
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disease, and sorrow all round us is due to our 
defective vision In the same strain speaks also 
another passage of the same Upanisad “ 5^ 

” * Pleasure is in the whole, there is no 
pleasure in the fragmentary ’ It is because you 
cannot grasp the whole and your Msion is limited 
to the finite and the particular, that you see miser) 
and pain and death Remove this spiritual myopia 
by the infusion of true knowledge, and )Our sense 
of misery and sorrow will disappear 

This was the general standpoint of the 
Upanisads on the question of evil There 
was a departure, however, from this standpoint 
when we come to the period ^\hen Indian thought 
became crystallized into definite systems of 
philosophy The buoyant optimism of the earlier 
age which refused to acknowledge the presence 
of evil, now gave rise to a more realistic attitude 
which admitted the presence of evil but refused 
to look upon It as inescapable Evil was there, 
it would admit, but man had the power to escape 
It So far as man was concerned, evil was not a 
permanent thing, for he could escape it if he sin 
cerely desired to do so and adopted the right 
method 

Another thing we also notice at this stage 
A\I the evils were now reduced to a fundamental 
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evil, which we may call a metaphysical evil, that 
is to say, to finitudc with its characteristics, dis- 
harmony, motion, unrest- This general attitude 
is clearly indicated m the fifteenth verse of the 
second chapter of the 1 STilras^ which runs as 
follows ; 

** 5 cm 54 * 11 

‘ By reason of the pains of change, anxietv’, 
and habituation, and on account of the contrariety 
of the Gunas, cverj thing is pain for the discri- 
mmating.’ Here it is to be observed that the 
characteristics mentioned of pain, namely, change, 
habituation, contrariety of the Gunas, are all 
metaphysical. Pam, as physical evil, is here 
transformed into a generalized evil, appertaining 
to the metaphysical nature of the world. The 
same is true of the characterization of pain in 
Sdmkbj^a Kdrikd, 5 5: 

“ ePT 3^: I 

)i 

Here the cause of pain that is given, namely, 
want of discrimination between 
the subtle body and the soul, is a purely meta- 
physical one. To my mind the characterization of 
pain in the Yoga Sutras^ as well as in the Sdmkhja 
Karikd, indicates a transformation of it into 
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something more uni\ersal uhich embraces pain 
and other kinds of eail But pam as pain is 
not completely lost in the transformation, 
although It appears as part of a more universal 
evil 

One thing also it is important to obser\ e 
here In the Sutra of Patanjali which we ha^e 
quoted aboae, it is stated that to the discnminat 
mg man e\er} thing is pain The words ‘the 
discnmmating man* are in my aiew, ratner im 
portant, for they show that the cmI spoken of m 
the Sutra is not of a physical nature but is some 
thing very subtle, w’hich onl\ the discriminating 
can understand In Vyasa’s commentary on 
this Sutra the significance of these words is clearly 
shown Vyasi states, for example, that the Yogin 
acquires very great sensitiveness to pain and he 
compares this sensitiveness to that of the eyeball 
Just as a thread of wool causes pam when it 
comes m contact with the eyeball but not when 
It touches other parts of the body, so the realiaa 
tion that all m this world is pain is so subtle that 
only the Yogm who has developed his powers of 
discrimination can have it This clearly shows 
that the pam is more of the nature of a metaphysical 
than of a physical evil 
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But nowhere, perhaps, m Indian philosophy 
has the question of e\il been so thoroughly studied 
as in the schools of Buddhism Here, too, the 
purely physical evil is transformed into a meta- 
physical one. The elaborate chain of causes and 
effects which the doctrine known as Pratitya-samut- 
pada sets up, is perhaps the best example that 
exists anywhere m the history of philosophy of 
a metaph) sical explanation of pain. In the process 
pam becomes merged in something more compre- 
hensive 

But what I would like to point out here is 
that although in all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy there is an admission of the presence of evil, 
this admission is alwajs coupled with the state- 
ment that It IS possible for man to get rid of evil, 
and not only with a mere statement that it is so 
possible, but with expositions of the metliod by 
which escape from evil can be secured As Prm- 
apal Jaideva Singh says*, * e\ery system of Indian 
philosophy recognizes the hard fact of Duhkha 
and points a way out of it It gives the hearten- 
ing message to man that it is open to him to re- 


* Vide his paper on 7be Concept of Duhkha tn Indian 
Thihsophy, contributed to the Gaoganath Jha Research 
Institute 
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gulate his life in such a way as to use above 
Duhkha.* 

Does all this show that the spirit of Indian 
philosophy IS pessimistic ? Is it a sign of 
pessimism to declare unequivocally that man has 
the power to escape evil completely, and not only 
to declare this but also to show how this is to 
be done ? Let us see how we stand in this matter as 
compared with the Western philosopher. The 
Western philosopher resents very strongly any 
attempt to whittle down evil. Evil, according 
to him, is a permanent feature of the world and 
there can be no escape from it, except (as some 
declare) through God’s grace Martmeau, for 
instance, regards evil, especially in the form of 
moral evil, as a necessary consequence of human 
freedom, and therefore, as bound to continue so 
long as human freedom contmues. And for 
human freedom to be lost is for him a greater 
calamity than the presence of evil He would 
far rather that evil should continue than that 
men should lapse into the condition of brutes, for 
without freedom, that would assuredly be their 
condition ‘ It is because He (God) is holy,* 
says Martmeau, ‘ and cannot be content with 
an unmoral world where all the perfection is 
given and none is earned, diat He refuses to render 
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guilt impossible inward harmony mechanical/ 
In fact, his whole theory of morality rests upon 
the possibility of man's making an improper 
use of freedom. Prof. C. E. M. Joad, in like 
manner, looks upon evil as an ineradicable fea^ 
ture of the universe, with only this difference, 
that he believes it possible to escape it with the 
help of God’s grace. Thus, in a passage of his 
book God and Evil (p. z}6\ he says : * I have 
told in the third diapter how the new 
obttusiveness of the fact of evil engendered 
the 'conviction that evil was a real and irreducible 
factor in the universe, and also how, paradoxically, 
the very fact of that conviction brought with it 
the felt need for a God to assist in the struggle 
to overcome evil. Now the admission of the 
reality of evil entails the view that this is a moral 
universe, in the sense that it is a universe in which 
conflict, the conflict between good and evil, is 
fundamental and presumably continuous.’ 

Such being the view of these Western philo- 
sophers, does it lie in their mouth to bring this 
charge of pessimism against Indian philosophy ? 
We could, with far greater justice, have brought 
this charge against Western philosophers, for at 
wt can "say tVat 'wc Vmc a 

in which evil can be overcome, whereas, according 
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to them, man can never, by his 'own efforts, over- 
come It. 

II 

There is another charge which is also brought 
against Indian philosophy. It is often said that 
Indian philosophy preadies asceticism, that it is 
the philosophy of refusal and not of acceptance 
of the world. It is true that in some of the schools, 
especially in those of Advaita Vedanta and 
Buddhism, it did develop this tendency. But 
this cannot be said to be the fundamental tendency 
of Indian philosophy or that it is essentially ascetic 
in its outlook. So far as its roots are concerned, 
it IS certainly not ascetic. For they go back to 
the Upanisads, and the spirit of the Upanisads 
is certainly not in favour of asceticism. One need 
only think of the following verse of the Tga 
Upantsad to be convinced of this : 

^ ^ ^ '' II 

‘ Doing verily works in this world one should 
wish to live a hundred years. , Thus it is and not 
otherwise than this ; action cleaves not to a man,’ 
(Sri Aurobindo’s translation). Other verses of 
the same Upanisad, especially those which proved 
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SO baffling ' to generations of commentators of 
this Upanisad — 1 mean verses 9-1 1 — ^have defined 
more clearly the attitude of this Upanisad 
towards work. These verses run as follows : 

^ ^ <nit 213 iis. 

lifrcnni ^ 3 IU» 

* Into a blind darkness they enter who follow 
after the Ignorance, they as if into a greater dark- 
ness who det'ote themselves to the Knowledge 
alone. (9). Other, verily, it is said, is that 
which comes by the Knowledge, other that which 
comes by the Ignorance ; this is the lore we have 
received . from the wise who revealed That to 
our understanding. (10). He who knows That 
as both in one, the Knowledge and the 
Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses beyond death 
and by the Knowledge enjoys Immortality,’ (11) 
(Sri Aurobindo’s translation). 

Although these verses proved very puzzling 
to our scholars, yet their meaning it is not difficult 
to understand. The Upanisad dearly indicates 
here the danger of following the path of ascetidsm. 
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Its purpose is undoubtedly to' guard mankind 
against this danger. It states m unmistakable 
terms t^at any attempt to escape the duties of a 
householdet*s life in the anxiety to make a short 
cut to salvation is doomed to failure As Sri 
Aurobindo has beautifully explained, the object 
of these verses is to show the mutual relationship 
of Vidya, that is, knowledge of the Noumenal, 
and Avidya or knowledge of the Phenomenal, 
and the necessity of giving a due place to both in 
any scheme of salvation. The knowledge of the 
world in its variety and multiplicity is Avidya, 
while the knowledge of its fundamental unity in 
the Absolute is Vidya. The significance of both 
these kinds of knowledge is thus indicated 
by Sti Aurobindo : * All manifestation pro- 
ceeds by the two terms Vidya and Avidya, the 
consciousness of the Unity and the consciousness 
of multiplicity. They arc the two aspects of 
Maya, the formative self-conception of the Eternal. 
Unity is the eternal and fundamental fact without 
which all multiplicity would be unreal and an 
impossible illusion. The consciousness of Unity' 
IS, therefore, called Vidya, Knowledge, ilulti- 
phcity is the play or varied self-expression of 
the One, shifting in its terms, divisible in its view 
of itself, by force of which the One occupies mam' 
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centres of consciousness, inhabits many formations 
of energy in the universal movement. Multi- 
plicity is implicit or Kiplict in Umty. Without 
it Unity would be either a void of non-existence 
or a powerless, sterile limitation to the state of 
indiscriminate self-absorption or of blank repose.’ 

The verses stress the need of realizing the 
Divine both in its unity and its multiplicity. The 
realization of the Divine in multipbcity is the 
realization of it through our worldly L’fe, 
through the infinite chain lof duties and 
obligations which bind us to our fellows and to the 
universe. This is a necessary part of the realiza- 
tion of the Absolute. To ignore it, as some over- 
zealous devotees of the path of knowledge do, 
is a great mistake. The Upani§ad is conscious 
of the existence of such devotees and, therefore, 
feels it its duty to give them a clear warning. At 
the same time it does assert that the knowledge of 
multiplicity is not the ultimate knowledge, and 
it states in the first line of the ninth verse that 
those who worship Avidya i.e., who realize God in 
His multiplicity only, enter into blind darkness. It 
is probably because it finds a greater temptation on 
the part of men who aspire after salvation to 
straightaway realize God in His unity, W’ithout caring 
to realize Him through the infinite multiplicity 
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of the world, that it declares their condition 
-to be even worse than that of those who 
try to realise God only through His infinite 
multiplicity. 

Similarly, the next three verses of the Isa 
Vpam^ad (12-14) emphasize the importance of 
looking upon God both as Becoming and as non- 
Becommg. These three verses are the most 
difficult ones in this Upanisad, and what Sam- 
bhuti and Asambhuti mean is no doubt a matter 
of great controversy, but unless we take these 
words in the sense, respectively, of birth and 
non-birth, i.e., of Becoming and non-Becoming, 
as Sri Aurobindo has done, we do not get any 
sense out of them. These verses evidently stress 
the need of realizing God through birth or 
Becoming. They undoubtedly give a status to 
the world and are not consistent with the view 
which treats the world as illusory. When seen 
through the true vision of the seer (Kavi), birth or 
Becoming becomes charged witft divinity. As Sri 
Aurobindo puts it, ‘ This Becoming is now govern- 
ed by the true sight of the seer, and once this is 
done, Becoming is no longer inconsistent with 
Being, birth becomes a means and not an obstacle 
to the enjoyment of immortality by the Lord of. 
this formal habitation. This is our proper course 
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^<nd not to remain for ever in the chain of birth 
and death, nor to flee from birth into a pure non- 
Becoming’ (Isha XJpanisiktd^ p 119) 

The net result of these six verses of the 
lid Upamsad^ along v/ith the two opening 
verses of this Upani’^ad, is to check the ten- 
dency towards escapism and to give the world 
a reality-status, thereby effectively stopping the 
growth of the view which looks upon the world 
as an illusion This may be looked upon as the 
normal standpoint of the Upanisads, though 
variations from it, either in the direction of 
asceticism or m that of the doctrine of works, 
are sometimes met with, The most curious 
example is that of the Mttndaha Upamsad where 
texts applauding to the skies the hfe of Karma 
are followed immediately by others which pres- 
cribe the renunciation of action and adoption of 
mendicancy. A leconcibation of these contrasting 
attitudes is, however, made at the end of this 
Upanisad, where it is stated that it is only 
those who have gone throgh the drill of Karma 
properly that are entitled to receive Brahma Vidya. 

J| 

(Mund Up i z 10). 
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In the Katha Upamsad^ from the order m 
which the boons are asked by Naciketas, it appears 
quite clear that the path of Karma is looked upon 
as a condition precedent to the knowledge of 
Brahman. Naciketas, for instance, first asks to 
be allowed to return to this world and be reconciled 
to his father who, in a fit of anger, sent him to 
Hades. His object, therefore, in his first boon 
is to maintain continuity between this life and the . 
next, to reabze that death is life and life is death 
and that there is no snappmg of the chain when 
death causes a dissolution of the body. Rccon- 
cillation with his father is a part of the mainte- 
nance of this continuity, for with his father’s wrath 
unappeased, return to the earth would have been 
impossible, and the chain would have snapped. 
The first boon, therefore, draws pointed attention 
to the etermty of the Karmic process, life suc- 
ceeding death and death succeeding life in an 
ever recurrent movement. In the second boon 
Naciketas wants to know the secret of this world- 
process. This secret is the knowledge of Fire, 
the symbol of the cosmic movements. The 
Greek sage Heraclitus also looked upon fire as 
the symbol of change and movement. But in 
Indian philosophy fire is also the symbol of sac- 
rifice, that is, of Karma. FiDm the Vedic times 
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onwards fire has been intimately connected with 
the daily life of the householder. It is indispen- 
sably necessary for every Yajfia. And because of 
its connection with Yajna we may call it the 
principle of Karma. Naciketas, in his second 
boon, really wants to know the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Karma. 

It is only after he acquiies this knowledge 
that he becomes fit to receive instruction in the 
nature of the soul. It is therefore in his third 
boon that he asks for this instruction. He could 
not have done it earlier. The knowledge of 
Karma is an essential preliminary condition for 
the attainment of the knowledge of the soul. 
The order of Naaketas" boons, Lhereforc, 
demonstrates dearly that a man must go through 
the drill of Karma before he becomes fit to receive 
instruction in the knowledge of the soul, which 
is the same as the knowledge of Brahman. 

In the ' earliest Upanishads, in the ^'ihada- 
ranjaka and the Chandogya^ there is, if anything, 
a still closer connection between Brahma Vidya 
and the householders life. All the great Rajar- 
shis and Brahmarshis mentioned in these Upani- 
sads, who were the repositories of the knowledge 
of Brahman, ,were householders. Yajnavalkya, 
perhaps the greatest figure in these Upanisads, 
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■was a householder with two wives Even more 
sigmficant is the fact that kings, like Pravahana 
Jaivali, Ajatagatru, and A^vapati Kaikeya, who 
had to manage the affairs of their States and also 
lead armies into the battle-field, figure as teachers 
of Brahma Vidya. What better proof than this 
can there be that the householder's life was looked 
upon by these Uparusads not only as not incon- 
sistent with the right to receive knowledge of 
Brahman, but was rather regarded as an essential 
condition for it ? 

I need not labour this point. It is quite 
clear that the spirit of the teaching of the Upani- 
-sads IS against asceticism. But it is not until 
we come to the Bhagavad-Glta that the whole 
question of the relation of Karma to spiritual life 
IS fully elaborated. What is of even greater 
importance, a synthesis is effected between the 
life of Karma and the life of renunciation. This 
synthesis is perhaps the greatest achievement of 
our philosophy. It is effected with the help of 
the conception of Yoga, Yoga means union 
with God, and this union can be effected in vanous 
ways. It can be effected through Karma, it can 
beeffectedthrough jnana, itcanbe eSected through 
Dhyana, it can be effected through Bhakti. It 
can also be effected in other wavs. In fact, each 
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of the eighteen chapters of the Gita is called a 
a Yoga and shows the way in which union with 
God is to be achieved. But in whatever way the 
tinion is achieved, there are certain conditions 
that must be fulfilled. If it is through knowledge 
that a man wants to seek union with God, it is 
perfectly open to him to do so, but he must know 
that this path, if it is to lead to the desired goal, 
will have to be followed under certain conditions. 
So is it with Karma. These conditions, however, 
transform the original nature of the path. The 
Saipkhya or the path of knowledge that advocated 
renunciation of action is transformed into the 
Samkhya Yoga that advocates action. Simi- 
larly, the Karma that was based upon desire is 
transformed into the Karma Yoga that rests upon 
complete annihilation of desire. It is thus that 
the paths of knowledge and action meet. They 
meet when they are respectively transformed into 
Samkhya Yoga and Karma Yoga. The feature 
of Karma that made it repugnant to the advo- 
cates of renunciation, viz., the presence of desire, 
is removed in Karma Yoga which enjoins the 
performance of action in a spirit of absolute de- 
tachnient or disinterestedness. Sd, too, when 
tlie advocates of the path of knowledge drop 
escapism, as they do in Sarnkhya Yoga, there 
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IS nothing to prevent them from joimng hands 
with the followers of the path of Karma The 
Gita in this way reconciles the seemingly most 
contradictory phases of our life, represented 
respectively by Jnana, Karma, and Bhakti 

This synthesis represents the high water- 
mark of Indian thought Unfortunately, however. 
It was lost in the subsequent development of our 
thought in the different schools The differences 
between knowledge and action and knowledge 
and Bhakti were enormously accentuated in these 
schools, with the result that each of them repre- 
sented only one side of our spiritual life The 
great prestige of Advaita Vedanta gave undue 
prominence, to its standpoint of renunciation of 
action and made people forget that it was opposed 
to the spirit of Indian philosophy as represented 
by the Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gita No 
wonder, then, that European scholars have taken 
this attitude of Advaita Vedanta to be the 
typical attitude of Indian philosophy and have 
pronounced the soirit of Indian philosophy to be 
one of asceticism But, as tsc ha\e pointed 
out abo\e, there cannot be any greater mistake 
than this 

I have been talking so long of the spirit 
of our philosophy as it has been in the past This 
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must not, however, be construed as meaning 
that in my view Indian philosophy exists only in 
the past. The reverse is the truth. 1 look upon 
Indian philosophy as eminently living. Not only 
so, but I protest against the excessive emphasis 
that is laid upon our past. Too much emphasis 
upon our 'past achievements belittles our present 
efforts. Unfortunately, this tendency to speak 
highly of our past glories and to be silent about 
our present efforts we notice not only among 
Europeans but also among many of our o^vn 
countrymen. I do not mind very much what 
foreigners think about us, but I certainly do 
mind if our own countrymen are obsessed with 
the idea that because we had a glorious past, 
therefore we can afford to live upon it. One 
way in which this obsession has made its appear- 
ance is in the form of the complacent view, 
which IS specially noticeable in the case of philo- 
sophy, that all that we need do at present is to 
elaborate one or other of the great systems that 
we had in the past. If worship of the past takes 
this form, then, far from being a stimulating m- 
fluence for the growth of thought, it becomes 
onq of its greatest obstacles. 

This attitude, moreover, is extremely un- 
justified, in view of the great contribution to 
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world thought whidi our country has made in 
recent years. The great work which Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy did in reviving our ancient culture 
and bringing it into contact with Western tliought, 
thus giving it a form in which it could become a 
tremendous force for the creation of a New India, 
has been continued by a succession of great leaders 
of thought. The problem of Raja Rammohan Roy 
was to give new life to a culture which had been 
dormant for several centuries. He solved this 
problem by reviving the ancient culture of the 
land and at the same time, making as free a use as 
possible of Western thought which had just 
begun to percolate into this country. After 
the Raja’s death our country became flooded 
with Western thought, with the result that there 
was a rapid loss of faith in our ancient culture 
among the educated classes. This was a most 
unfortunate development, and it was the lifework 
of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Sri . Ramakiishna 
Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda to put 
a check to this and restore the balance' that 
had been temporarily lost. But they did much 
more than this. They helped to create a new 
national consciousness which, proud of its own 
heritage, knew how to adjust itself to modern 
condidc ns. 
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Thanks to these great leaders, the spark which 
was kindled by Raja Rammohan Roy has grown 
into a wild fire, and Indian philosophy in recent 
years has contributed not a little to world thought, 
Sri Aurobindo, undoubtedly the greatest figure 
in the philosophical world today, has shaken 
philosophical thought to its very foundations 
in his great book The Ufe Drnne, which is per- 
haps the greatest philosophical work that this 
century has produced. His strong afBrmation 
of the reality of the world and of its progressive 
march to higher and higher levels and his faith 
in the great destiny of man give mankind that 
assurance about its future which it needs so badly 
at present. Above all, the vision that he gives 
us of the dawning of a Higher Consciousness 
which will transform the world and make it really 
a ‘ Kingdom of Heaven \ is one of the grandest 
visions that have been vouchsafed to man. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of Ahimsa, re- 
presenting, as it does, the true spirit of our 
culture, reveals the infinite possibilities that are 
latent in it. In the hands of Mahatmaji the 
principle of Ahimsa is an instrument of enor- 
mous potency, capable of shaping and moulding 
the world and establishing peace and goodwill 
among men in a manner undreamt of before. He 
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has, in fact, demonstrated the power of Indian 
thought to create a world order mfinitely more 
)ust and more durable than the present one. 
Tagore’s conception of the essential unity of man 
with man and with the universe lays the philoso- 
phical foundation upon which to build a universal 
brotherhood of man But it does something fat 
more than this : it shows how hollow all concep- 
tions of universal brotherhood are, unless they are 
looted in the idea of the essential of wan with 
God. Here Tagore is true to the spirit of our philo- 
sophy which never believed in any unity between 
man and man which is not founded upon the realiza- 
tion of the unity between man and God Loka- 
manya Tilak, by his masterly exposition of the 
Gita, has shown how the prmciple of Karma 
Yoga can furnish a philosophy -of life which is 
in a position to give unfailmg guidance m all the 
crises through which mankind may have to pass. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan has brought the principles 
of Advaita philosophy into relation with the 
trends of modern thought. This has not onlv 
enabled him to act as one of the best cultural 
ambassadors of our country in the West, but 
what IS of even greater importance, it has gi'cn 
him the power, which he has employed fearlessl}, 
of pointmg out the shortcomings of Western 
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ch-ilization and culture. Dr. Bhagavan Das has 
revived the spirit of our socio-political philosophy, 
and in the light of this has attempted a recons- 
truction of our modern sociopolitical life. These 
are some of our leading creative thinkers of the 
present dayj whose thought has travelled far 
beyond the borders of our country and who 
possess sufficient dynamism to change the course 
of world thought. 

The spirit of Indian philosophy is not dead, 
but on the conttaryf is cxitewely alive. The last 
two •^•ars have shown the bankruptcy of Western 
thought. The world is, therefore, desperately 
in need of a new light and that light must come 
from India. It is only India, with her tradi- 
tional superiority in the realm of pure thought, 
that can give the world the message for which it 
is waiting. But that she may do so, it is necessary 
that she should attain freedom, for it is only a 
free country that has got the right to give, and it 
is from a free country that the world will also 
receive any message. May India regain her 
legitimate position among the free nations of the 
world and may it be her proud privilege to give 
the world that emancipating message of which 
it is desparateJy in need today! 



THE COSIVOC SIGNIFICANCE OF KARiMA 
IN THE BHAGAVADGItA ** 


^?fr?ra: tl 

Bhagavad-Gita VIIT. 3. 

This verse introduces a new conception of 
karma which did not appear in the previous 
chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita. In those chapters 
karma was presented from the point of view of 
the individual’s need for salvation or from the 
point of view of duty. The individual must per- 
form karma if he is really to obtain salvation, for 
salvation is impossible through inaction. He must 
also do karma from a pure sense of duty and 
not from a desire for the fruits of karma. The 
teaching of the Gita has been mainly on these 
lines in the previous chapters. 

But now in the eighth chapter a new stand- 
point emerges. It is the cosmic standpoint of 
karma. Karma is now shown in its relation to 
the cosmic principles which govern the whole 
universe. 

** Reprinted from the "Prabuddha Bharata,” February 
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Indeed, from the seventh chapter onward, 
there is a gradual march towards the cosmic 
standpoint which Teaches its culmination in the 
eleventh chapter which deals with the Visva-rupa 
or the cosmic form of God. 

The Gita’s object here is to show that ethical 
questions cannot be solved without reference 
to the metaphysical question relating to the ulti- 
mate nature of God and His relation to the uni- 
verse. In the previous chapters, although the 
metaphysical question of the nature of God was 
bccasionally brought in, yet it was not made the 
central principle from which the ethical principles 
were deduced ; it was rather introduced by way 
of illustrating some of the points raised m the 
discussion of the ethical problem. 

The cosmic aspect of karma is not a new idea 
introduced by the Bhagavad-Gita, but goes back, 
as the late Ramendra Sundat Trivedi showed, to 
the Rgveda. In the Purusa Sukta, for instance, 
it is said : 

“ 5 ^ ^ ^ 1 

.... | 
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*■■^51^ *RwinP9 
vrniPir uniiRn^ I 
^ •tHF 

^ ^ ?nan: ^qr: II” 

(lig.-Vetla^ lo. 90. Verses 2-16) : 

“ The Purusa was all that is and all that will be : rul- 
ing over immortality, Ke was all that gsowsby 
food . . . When the gods made sacrifice with the 
Purusa, for their offering, Spring was the butter for 
him, Summer was the fuel. Autumn the offering. 
They besprinkled the sacrifice on the Altar, the 
Purusa born in the beginning : the gods, the holy 
ones and the sages took him for their offering . . . 
From that sacrifice fully made, the Kgveda and 
the Samaveda were born : from it the Athai^’aveda 
was born, from it the Yajutveda was born . . . 
With sacrifice the gods sacrificed, these 'Vvere the 
first rites : then these great ones sought out heaven, 
where are the holy gods that were before them ” 
(V/de Peterson’s translation of the Purusa Sukta 
as given in his Hymns from the Kgveda, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series). 

The purport of these verses is that creation 
,is ayajna of Purusa or God. The whoie unri'erse. 
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therefore, owes its origin to zyajVa by God. From 
this, as the late Ramendra Sundar Trivedi so beauti- 
fully showed, a principle can be derived for ethics. 
The karma of human beings must partake of the 
nature of the first karma or yajua performed by 
God which ushered in this universe. That is to 
say, it must be a pure disinterested sacrifice of one^s 
self. The words indicate this. 

The sacrifice (yisarga) of God is not for any selfish 
object or purpose of His but solely for the 
purpose of creating the universe. This gives alsr 
the characteristic of all true karma. It must be a 
complete sacrifice of ooeself without eny mental 
reservation. There must be no thought of any 
benefit accruing to oneself either in this life or 
in the next, either in the present or in the 
future. 

Morality, therefore, is only another illustra- 
tion of the cosmic principle of disinterested 
sacrifice, FTW.JT (Enjoy by giving 

yourself up) thus becomes a moral principle, 
because it is in accordance with the great principle 
' of sacrifice which is the cause of the very existence 
of the universe. 

The Bhagavad-Gita does not look at life 
piecemeal. Hence it cannot rest content with 
giving moral instruction which does not go to 
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the very roots of things. Tlierefore it is bound 
to bring the moral into relation with the cosmic 
order. The knowledge of one’s duty is not com- 
plete, according to the Bhagavad-Gita, unless 
duty IS brought into relation with the cosmic 
processes and with God as their supra-cosmic 
Source Readers of Green’s “ Prolegomena to 
Ethics ” will notice here how similar is Green’s 
method to that of the Bhagavad-Gita. Like the 
Gita, Green also bases his ethical system upon 
metaphysics. The source of moral life, accord- 
ing to Green, is the Eternal Intelligence repro- 
ducing itself in human consciousness, just as, 
according to the Gita, it is the Imperishable Brah- 
man sacrificing Itself for the sake of the creation 
of beings. 

The yajTia or karma was thus the sacrifice 
of the Eternal Purusa. As the late Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi showed in his Yajm-katha, the 
Hindu conception of karma always remained 
true to this idea of sacrifice as constituting its es- 
sence. According to this conception, duty means 
nothing else than loyalty to this fundamental 
principle of sacrifice which is responsible for 
there being a world at all. As the whole world 
owes its existence to jfajna, the entire human life 
IS to be looked upon as a perpetual and the 
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principle of morality can be nothing eise than 
sacrifice. 

In the Chdi!do'’)Opmisad the whole of a man’s 
life is described as ^y^jna : — 

^ 3]5r =CH^ rlT II 

Jnmfh II 51*1 

!t*5H ^ alia II ^ ^tanr^mftw 

gc t PT^irf tt fg at TOT af^tsn: ii ainras: dtTiTqsISia 

qncspt^ir^ ll” 

(V/ 4 # Adbyaya in. Khanda xfi-i?) 


Dutt- or morality is thus not an isolated 
phenomenon. To understand it fhlly. one has 
to view it.in the light of the eternal forces which 
make and unmake the umverse. This is the cosmic 
significance of dutj-, and without understanding 
this, a true insight into the nature of morality 

is impossible. , , 

The main purpose of the verse with which we 
have opened this article is to supply the neces- 
satj' cosmic background of duty, 
principles involved in duty are : (j) the absolute y 
imperishable Brahman (TOitw) W 
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or Spiritual, and (3) Its sacrifice for the 
creation of beings, which is called karma 

The verse starts with the ultimate source of 
morality, which is nothing else than the imperish- 
able Brahman It is also called the higher Unmani- 
fested ( ) and distinguished from the lower 
Unmanifested which is the Mulaprakjti of the 
Samkhya, the source of all natural processes. 
Above both these — the higher Unmamfested and 
the lower Unmamfested — there is the Supreme 
Spirit, called Purusottama, who is described in 
Verse 18 of the fifteenth chapter 

The late Lokamanya Tilak m his celebrated GVa- 
while interpreting this \erse, said that the 
Aksara mentioned here could not refer to Aksrra 
Brahman but to Aksara-Praktti or Mula-Prakrti. 
But we would respectfully point out that the 
Aksara is distinctly mentioned as Purusa, which 
does not fit in well with the view that it means 
the imperishable Prakfti He further said that 
Aksara Brahman and Purusottama are identi- 
cal We are, however, inclined to think with 
Dr S N Dasgupta that Aksara Brahman is iden- 
tical with the higher mjakta but is lower than 
Purusottama As Dr Dasgupta puts it, “ It 
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seems verj* probable* therefore, that Brahman 
is identical with this higher at^akta. But though 
this higher cvyakla is regarded as the highest 
essence of God, yet, together with the lower 
aiyakta and the selves, it is upheld m the super- 
personality cf God ** {Vide Hntory of Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. IL, p. 476). 

One difficulty in looking upon Purusottama 
as higher than Aksara Brahman is that the Gita 
calls the latter ‘crajn im’. 

But it should be remembered that that is the 
way In which the GitS speaks of anything when 
its object is to exalt it. For instance, the words 
gnbyatama and parama arc so often used with regard 
to the instruction given to Arjuna in the differ- 
ent chapters, that the words really cannot be 
taken literally and only indicate the importance 
which the Gira attaches to them. In the ninth 
chapter, for instance, the most secret {yiihyataf»d) 
knowledge is said to be the knowledge of rajavidya 
and rafaguhya. In the tenth chanter, agam, the 
Supreme Word is said to be the know- 

ledge of God as aja, anddi and lokamahelvara. 
So again, in the fifteenth chapter the knowledge 
of God as Purusottama is called gnhyatamam sds- 
iram. The same is the case with such words as 

T[f^: and 'Hii ^ (1 They do not mean that 
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that to -which these epithets aie applied is leally 
the absolutely highest, bat only indicate that In 
the particular chapter in which they occur it is 
the highest principle discussed. 

The highest prinaple of the Gita is undoubt- 
edly Purusottama, God conceived as a super- 
Person. Aksara Brahman is abstract in compa- 
rison with it, though not as abstract as the Vedan- 
tist’s Brahman. Aksara Brahman has sufficient 
concreteness to be the principle concerned with 
the creation of the universe and the establishment 
of Karma. But it has certainly not the concreteness 
and richness of Purusottama. It is not as Ak?ara 
Brahman but as Purusottama that Lord Krishna 
says : Relinquishing all dharmas take refuge in 
Me alone ; I will liberate thee from all sins ; grieve 
not” (Chap. XVIB. 66). 

And It is for this reason that it is possible for 
the Gita to say that God is as much an object of 
knowledge as He is an object of devotion. A 
purely abstract Brahman is certainly not a fit object 
for bhakii. The God of the Gita is undoubtedly a 
Person, but in order to indicate that He is a Person 
in a much higher sense than what we ordinarily 
call a person, He is called Purusottama or the 
Supreme Person. This is quite in keeping with the 
whole trend of thought of the Gita which has no 
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love for abstractions. Even that great abstraction of 
the Samkhya, Prakfti, loses its abstract character in 
the Gita when it js regarded as the Prakfti of God. 
So, too, the VedantisPs abstraction — Brahman — 
undergoes a thorough transformation in the Gita. 

Coming now to the details of the cosmic 
scheme of the Bhagavad-G!ta, there are two 
Prakftis, namely, Pata Prakfti and Apara Prakftj, 
which are both Prakrtis of God. The Para Pra- 
kjrti, as stated in Chap. VII. 5, is the supreme 
nature of the Divine which is described as the 
life-principle (Jiva'H/tia) that sustains the uni- 
verse, The Apart Prakrti is the eightfold Pra- 
'kjti which, according to the onhodos Samkhya, 
is constituted by hlulaprakfti and the seven Pra- 
krti-vikftis (hlahat or Buddhi, Ahamkara and 
the five tanmatras). The late Lokamanya Tilak 
in his celebrated Gttd-Kahasja has shown why 
the Gita has not been able to accept the orthodos 
view of the eightfold Prakrti, and the reason is 
that this view suffers from one fundamental 
defect, namely, that of putting Mulaprakrti and 
the Prakrti-vikrtis in the same category. The 
Gita, therefore, adds manas to the seven Prakrti- 
vikrtis and looks upon the totality constituted 
by the eight Prakrti-vikjtis as denoting the 
' essence 'of Prakrti. 
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So much for the Apara Prakrti Above 
the Apara Prakrti is the Para Prakfti which, as 
Sri Aurobindo explains, is only “ the will and 
the executive power of the Purusa, his 
activity of being — not a separate entity, but him- 
self in power ” iy^ide Essays on the Gita, 2nd 
Series and edn , p 7) Purusa, agam, is divided into 
Ksara Purusa and. Aksara Purusa The Ksara 
Purusa is the world of finite conscious beings, 
' whereas the Aksara Purusa 

is the immutable principle, called also Aksara 
Brahman, 1 underlying this world ( ) 

Above both the Ksara and the Aksara 
Purusa there is the Purusottama, the highest 
prinaple of the Gita We have already discussed 
the nature of the Purusottama and we shall discuss 
It more in the sequel 

Purusa, m relation to the physical and mental 
world, IS called ksetrqjna (knower of the field), 
the physical and mental world m vhich he hves 
being called k^etra Quite appropriately, therefore, 
the knowledge that characterizes Purusa as 
ksetrajna is described in terms which clearly have 

1 We have taken it for granted that Purusa is conscious, 
though no less an authority than Dr S N Dasgupta 
holds a contrary view For Dr Dasgupta s view s on this 
point, see his History of Indian PhilosopJy, Vol 11 , 
PP 471 72 
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reference to practical life {Vide Gita, xiii 7 1 1) 
This knowledge, m fact, represents the attitude 
wnich Parusa is to take in regard to the w^orld 
in which he li\ and therefore, is ethical The late 
Lokamani a Tilak kid stress upon this, and said 
that in a ^^oksa^asrKI the knowledge that was 
important was not the knowledge of this or that 
object, but It was samjn btiddh in regard to the 
world with which one had to deal Such know- 
ledge, m fact, as the Gita has repeatedly said in 
the earlier chanters, is the basis of ethical life and 
IS comprehended in karmayoga 

We now understand the cosmic scheme of 
the BhagatadGira and 'he place which Karma 
occupies in this scheme Karma is the funda 
mental pnnciple which makes the unnerse at all 
possible It is in fact another name for the self- 
sacrifice of Alsara Brahman for the sake of the 
creation of beings It must therefore even m 
this world be always informed by the same spirit 
of sacrifice w hich inspired the first act of the Aksara 
Brahman Karma that has any ethical value must 
be completeh disinterested, done only from a 
sense of dutj Another thmg which follows from 
the cosmic setting of Karma is the remo\aI of the 
illusion that we are the authors of out actions 
Atjuna possessed this illusion in a high degree 
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but It was removed through the Cosmic Vision, 
when the Lord, pomting to Drona and other 
enemies of Arjuna, said, “ I have killed them all 
Be thou only the instrumental cause ”2 

Karma, as understood by the Gita, has through- 
out a cosmic significance Tne Gita e\idently 
does not believe in any ethics divorced from meta- 
physics, nor does it believe in any metaphvsics which 
has no bearing upon practical life The gigantic 
cosmic scheme which it presents before us has 
not only value as knowledge but is the basis upon 
which IS erected the Gita’s ethical structure This 
IS most strikingly illustrated, as we have already 
seen, in the thirteenth chanter where, m the account 


2 This does not mean that the Gita docs not believe 
jn human freedom On the contrary, it expressly states 
that we are the authors of our own destiny, that we can 
make ot unmake ourselves “ A man should uplift himself 
by his own self, so let him not weaken this self For this 
self is the friend of oneself, and this self is the enemy of 
oneself ” ( Chap VI, 5 ) 

What It demes is that we arc the ulumale authors of 
our actions We are undoubtedly subject to the eternal 
cosmic purposes , but, subject to this limitation, we enjoy 
freedom It should also be remembered that the freedom 
which the Gita values is what Sidgwick calls "rational 
freedom,” the freedom which consists in being true to one’s 
rational self and in mastering desires and passions The 
desires for authorship ( kartftva) is emphatically denounced 
as an fljHraquahty (XVI, 14) It may be mentioned here 
that this rational Cteedara IS fisedom as itisconceised also 
by Spinoaa and Kant 
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given of what is true knowledge, only moral 
qualities find a place. 

From the point of view of the realization 
of the cosmic significance of karma, we may 
divide the Gita into three parts. The first part, 
consisting of the first six chapters, contains pre- 
liminary instructions relating to the nature of 
karma, as well as knowledge, and the relation 
between the two, with a view to establishing the 
foundations of a karmayoga. It is true that the 
cosmic aspect of karma is occasionally mentioned, 
as for example, in Chap. HI. 15, where it is said 
but the teaching is in the main 
confined to the human plane, to the conception 
of duty from the individual human standpoint. 

This preliminary instruction is very important 
and may be called the Rongbuk Basal Camp, to 
use an imagery with which one is very famihar 
these days, from which the ascent of the soul to 
cosmic consciousness and to the Supra-Cosmic 
Reality begins. The first part of the ascent — the 
ascent from the Rongbuk Basal Camp to the 
North Col, as we may call it — ^is the ^subject- 
matter of Chapters 7-10. In Chapter 7 we find 
the commencement of the ascent. Here for the 
first time the teaching takes a distinctly cosmic 
turn. The distinction between Paia and Apaia 
F.4 
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Prakj-ti IS shown and God is represented as the 
Reality upon which the whole universe is strung 
“ like rows of pearls on a string ” But it is not 
before the eighth chapter thqt the real ascent to 
the peak begins, for it is in this chapter that the 
cosmic significance of karma is revealed to us, as 
also the supra-cosmic source of it in the Aksara 
Brahman Man*s cosmic destiny is also discussed, 
and there is, m consequence, a good deal of de- 
tailed exposition of eschatological problems 

The cosmic problems are further discussed 
m the ninth chapter The transcendence of God 
ttsavts all created beings, is shown, God being 
depicted as the support of all beings, without 
being rooted in any of them ( ^ ) The 

eschatological problems of the previous chapter 
are also further discussed and in greater detail 
But as we reach the tenth chapter there is a 
further and a much bigger jump into the cosmic 
sphere The supreme word {paramatn lacbab) is 
imparted to Arjuna He is given instruction in 
the Vibhutis or infinite powers of God If, as 
Sir Aurobindo says, ** the message of the Gita 
reveals to the human soul his cosmic spirit, 
reveals his absolute transcendence, rev eals himself 
to. man and la all bemgs,*' then the tenth chapter 
IS a most important part of this message 
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We have now reached the North Col. But 
the most difficult part of the ascent still remains. 
This is done in the eleventh chapter. Arjuna 
has already had instruction in the Vibhutts or 
infinite powers of God. But this instruction 
has only touched his intellect ; he has had so far 
no personal realization of the infinite greatness 
of God. This want is removed in the eleventh 
chapter by the revelation to Arjuna of the Cosmic 
Porm (Visva-Rupa) of God. This Form is so 
stupendous and so awe-inspiring that Arjuna, 
in spite of the unique privilege which he enjoyed 
of receiving instruaion from Lord Krishna Him- 
self, and in spite of the fact that the previous 
chapter had given him an intellectual grasp of 
the nature of the Cosmos and its relation to its 
Supra-Costmc Creator, literally shook with fear at 
the sight of the infinite glory and greatness of 
the Lord and begged Him to resume His human 
form : — Overjoyed am I to have seen what 
I saw never before ; yet my mind is distracted 
with terror. Show me, O Deva, that other Form 
of Thine. Have mercy, O Lord of Devas, O 
Abode of the Universe*’ (Chap. XI. 45). Some 
European scholars (Gatbe, Otto) want to make 
a distinction between the ^ht>To-riipa and the 
vfsva-ritpa. But the Gita evidently does not 
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treat the distinction as important, but merges 
the ghora-rupa in the vtsva-riipa. 

Although the vision of the Visva-tupa is 
completed in the eleventh chapter, yet the reali 
zation of it requires for its consummation the 
twelfth chapter. Indeed, it is only through 
the attitude of Bhakti, which is the subject-matter 
of the twelfth chapter, that the realization of the 
Cosmic Form of God is at all possible. This 
appears clearly from what Lord Krishna himself 
says towards the end of the eleventh chapter : 
** By the single-minded devotion I may in this 
Form be khown, O Atjuna, and seen in reality, 
and also entered into, O Scorcher of • Foes ** 
(Chap. XL 54). “ He who does work for Me 

alone and has Ale for his goal, is devoted to Ale, 
is freed from attachment, and bears enmity to- 
wards no creature — he entereth into Ale, O 
Pandava (Ibid. 5 5), * 

The twelfth chapter, in fact, is a continuation 
of the idea expressed in the above lines. This 
is at once evident if we compare the above two 
verses of the eleventh chapter with the following 
two verses of the twelfth chapter : But those 
who worship Ale, relinquishing all actions in 'Ale, 
regarding Ale as the Supreme Goal, meditating 
on Ale with single-minded Yoga, — -to these u’hose 
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mmd is set on Me, verily I become ere long, O 
son of Pjfha, the Saviour out of the ocean of 
the mortal Sam«ara ** (6-7) 

The true attitude, indeed, which alone makes 
it possible to reali2e the infinite gre^ness of God 
IS that indicated in the following verse of the 
t\\ elfth chapter . “ Pi's: thy mind on Me onij , 
place thy intellect m Me (then) thou shalt no 
■doubt live in me hereafter ** (8) The ascent, 
therefore, is completed in the twelfth chapter. 

But the Gita’s object is not merely to exhibit 
the process of the ascent of the Soul. If that 
T^ere so, the Gita might as well ha\e ended with 
the twelfth chapter Some Western scholars 
indeed, notably the late Dr Rudolf Otto, look 
upon the eleienth chapter as gning the final 
word of the Gita ® But we consider this to be 
a mistaken Mew. tn out opimon, the Gita’s 

® Tke late Dr Rudolf Otto, m his paper enutled ** Die 
Urgesialt der Bhagavadgita," after quoting Verses 32-34 
of the eleventh chapter, said — 

“ These words should be ailed the ebarana sioka, the 
highest Verse of the Gua For « is here that the dialogue 
between Knshna and Arjooa first acquires its mamng 
Not on a universal * doctrine of God’, not on Sankhya or 
Yoga, not even on the Bbaka doctrine doc'; Krishna lecture 
to Aquna, but he discloses to him the meaning of his own 
situation and with it his clear dotj- . . . Most intimately, 
therefore, is Chapter XI, the great thcophany, related to 
our original connection.” 
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object is as much to depict the descent of the 
Soul, after it has realized its cosmic purpose, to 
the human plane, the material and mental world 
in which man lives, as its ascent to its Supra- 
Cosmic Source. The Gita does not consider 
it enough that the Soul should rise to the cosmic 
plane and to its Supra-Cosmic Source. It thinks 
It equally necessary that it should view, in the 
light of this cosmic realization, the facts and 
principles governing the mental and physical 
world in which human beings live. The Gita 
does not treat the world in which we Jive as one 
to be ignored and treated as an illusion, but con- 
siders it essential to cultivate the right relation 
to it. This is the task which it undertakes 
in the last six chapters. The revelation of the 
Cosmic Form of the Lord completely trans- 
forms the Soul and makes it fit for the process 
of descent. As Sri Aurobindo in his Essays on 
the Gita sqySy “ A reconciling greater knowledge, a 
diviner consciousness, a high impersonal motive, 
a spiritual standard of oneness with the will 
of the divine acting on the world from the foun- 
tain li^t and with the motive power of the 
spiritual nature — this is the new inner principle 
of works which is to transform the old ignorant 
action. A knowledge which embraces oneness 
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with the Divine and arrives through the Divine 
at conscious oneness with all things and beings, 
a will emptied of egoism and acting only by the 
command and as an instrumentation of the sec- 
ret Master of works, a Divine love whose one 
aspiration is towards a close intimacy with the 
supreme Soul of all existence , . . are the founda- 
tion offered for his activities to the liberated man. 
For from that foundation the soul in him can 
suffer the instrumental nature to act in safety ; 
he is lifted above ail cause of stumbling, deli- 
vered from, egoism and all its limitations, res- 
cued from all fear of sin and evil and conse- 
quence, exalted out of that bondage to the out- 
ward nature and the limited action which is the 
knot of the Ignorance ** (Ess^'s on the Gifa, and 
Series, and edn. pp. 178/79). 

The last six chapters depict the descent of 
the Soul after its supreme Cosmic Realization to 
the world in which human beings live and move. 
The instruction imparted in these chapters is 
different from that imparted in the previous ones. 
The problems dealt with are more concrete, and 
the teaching is directed more towards the solution 
of these concrete problems than towards the 
ciVvmfaiTon o/pernny thcaesdcsl Aer^vas 

is no longer asked merely to keep himself 
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unattached but he is asked to go through life uith 
a distinctly positive attitude 

The man who has had the \ision of the 
Cosmic Form of the Lord, when he descends 
to the physical and mental world in which human 
beings live, must view this world as the field 
(kfetra), of which he is the knower (ksetrajra) 
It IS the field alike of knowledge and of action 
It IS both individual and universal, for there is, 
besides the individual field, the universal field, 
of w'hich the knower is no other than the Supreme 
Spirit, described as the know er in all the fields ” 
(sariaksetresu ksetrajna) The field comprises, 
in addition to what is physical, the whole of our 
sensuous, intellectual and emotional nature, as 
will appear from the following description of it 
The great elements, egoism, intellect, as also 
the unmanifested, the ten senses and the one 
(mind), and the five objects of the senses , desire, 
hatred, pleasure pain, the aggregate, intelligence, 
fortitude, — the Ksetra has been thus ‘ briefly 
described with its modifications ” ('Chapter 
XIII 5-6) 

It IS, m fact, what the Gita has alreadj called 
the Prakfti It will not do for us to ignore 
It and live a kind of blessed isolated life, im- 
mersed in solitary contemplation of the Eternal 
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and Immutable The Gita does not favour this 
kind of i^ojation but asks us to face the 
vorld and to see m it the working of the Eternal 
Spirit It has never favoured the idea of 
renouncing the world and treating it as an 
illusion 

It IS also Significant that the knowledge of 
which the Gita speaks in the thirteenth chapter, 
the knowledge which entitles the self to be called 
kssfrajnoy is not theoretical but eminently practical 
This knowledge is described in ^erses 8 12 of 
this chapter The essence of this knowledge 
consists m the realization of the most important 
moral qualities, such as humility, unpretentious- 
ncss, harmle^sne-^s, forgiveness, rectitude, absence 
of egoism, unflinching devotion to God to the 
exclusion of other objects, some of which are 
negative and some positive Altogether seven- 
teen qualities are mentioned, of which seven 
are positive and the rest negative The enumera- 
tion of these moral qualities and the identification 
of them with knowledge prove, if any proof 
Indeed were needed, that the Gita does not be- 
lieve in knowledge divorced from practice The 
object of calling the reahzation of these moral 
qualities knowledge is evidently to point out 
that Pufusha being kfttrajna^ man must not 
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abstain from action * This conclusion agrees 
with the teaching m the earlier chapters of the 
Gita but differs in the manner m which it is 
presented, for it is communicated to a person 
who has had the Cosmic Vision and therefore 
knows the cosmic setang of karma 

The person who has had the Cosmic Vision 
should not only know himself as ksetrajna but 
as above the reach of the three gunas It is 
onlj then that he can discharge his function pro- 
pcrl} m this world In the earlier chapters 
absolute non-attachment to worldlv things is 
put forward as the stne qtia non of the perform- 
ance of dut) But it IS only when he realizes 
that he is abot e the three gunas that a man can 
totally remain unaffected by whatet er goes on 
in this world As the Gita puts it The same 
irr honour and dishonour, the «ame to friend 
and foe, relinquishing all undertaking*" — he is 
said to have gone beyond the gunas ” (Chap 
XIV 2s) 


* The feat of being aflected by action is at the back 
of the minds of those who ad.vQca.te inaction This is, 
however, a groundless fear, for really Puru<a never acts, 
all action being done by Prakrti (K/i/e Chap XIII, 20) 

See also Ch III 27 and 28 Purusa, neter being really 
the author of actions, cannot be affected by them 
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The fifteenth chapter introduces us to the 
conception of Purusottama, the most important ^ 
conception in the Gita. What strikes us here 
is the richness and concreteness of this concep- 
tion, as contrasted with the abstract conception 
of Aksara Brahman. Such a concrete concep- 
tion is indeed what we require in order to under- 
stand the process of descent. God is here 
regarded not merely in His transcendent aspect 
as a Creator of the universe but He is viewed 
as the indwelling principle of the whole world 
of conscious and unconscious beings. The 
descent of God takes, indeed, two fbrms. In 
the first place, it takes the form of Avatara, or 
descent in an individual human form, which has 
been described in verses <j-8 of the fourth chapter. 
The meaning of Avatara has been beautifully ex- 
plained by Sri Aurobindo as follows : “ The 

Avatara comes as the manifestation of the 
divine nature in the human nature, the apocaljpse 
of its Christhood, Krishnahood, Buddhahood, in 
order that the human nature may, by moulding 
its principle, thought, feeling, action, being on 
the lines of that Christhood, Krishnahood, 
Buddhahood transfigure itself into the divine. 
The lau‘, the Dharma which the Avatara estab- 
lishes is given for that purpose chiefly ; the Christ, 
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Jttractiflg divme example given by God to man in 
the very type and form and perfected model of 
3ur human existence ” pp. 229-50). 

This IS one type of descent. But there is 
another and a more dilfuse descent into the 
■whole of Nature and the world of conscious and 
unconscious beings. This is the descent of which 
the fifteenth chapter treats. The general nature 
of it is exemplified in verses 7, iz and 15. 

The Divine Principle has shed its awful 
aloofness here and become the indwelling prin- 
ciple, actively interested in upholding and also 
uplifting the universe. Although it has become 
immanent, it is not the God of the pantheists, 
for it not melt itself into the universe. 

Only a of it is transformed into the world 
of life ( Although it 

jis the indwelling principle of the universe, it 
jstiU remains standing upon and over it 
God, viewed in this aspect of descent, is the 
Purusottama of the fifteenth chanter. 
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Krishna, Buddha stands in its centre as its gate, 
he makes through himself the way man shall 
follow. That IS why each Incarnation holds 
before men his own example and declares of 
himself that he is the \i*ay and the gate ; he 
declares too the oneness of his humanity witli 
the divine being, declares that the Son of Islan 
and the Father above from whom he has descen- 
ded are one, that Krishna in the human body, 
mcmishlm tanum aintam and the Supreme Lord 
and Friend of all creatures are but two revela- 
tions of the same divine Purushottama revealed 
there in his outi being, revealed here in the 
type of humanity” (JBssays on the GUd, 
First Series, pp. 217-18). He further explains: 
” The Avataca, therefore, is a direct manifesta- 
tion in humanity by Krishna the divine Soul of 
that divine condition of being, to which Arjuna, 
the human Soul, the type of a highest 
human being, a Vibhuti, is called upon by 
the Teacher to arise, and to which he can only 
arise by climbing out of the ignorance and 
limitation of his ordinary humamty. It is the 
manifestation from above of that which we have 
to develop from below ; it is the descent of God 
into that divine birth of the human being into 
which we mortal creatures must climb ; it is the 
. 4 . 
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attracting divine example given by God to man in 
the very type and form and perfected raodei of 
our human existence ” (Ibid, pp. zz^-^d). 

This is one type of descent. But there is 
another and a more diffuse descent into the 
whole of Nature and the world of conscious and 
unconscious beings. This is the descent of which 
the fifteenth chapter treats. The general nature 
of it is exemplified in verses 7, 12 and 15. 

The Divine Principle has shed its awful 
aloofness here and become the indwelling prin- 
ciple, actively interested in upholding and also 
uplifting the universe. Although it has become 
immanent, it is not the God of the pantheists, 
for it does not melt itself into the universe. 
Only a part of it is transformed into the world 
of life ( Although it 

is the indwelling principle of the universe, it 
still remains standing upon and over it 
God, viewed in this aspect of descent, is the 
Purusottama of the fifteenth chapter. 

The Soul in its descent into this world meets 
with a peculiar situation, a situation created 
by the clash of opposite qualities. It is with 
this situation that the sixteenth chapter deals. 
These opposhe qualities are respcctivelyt the 
Deva and the Asura qualities. The Asura 
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qualities are destructive of the self and are the 
surest way to hell 

The seventeenth chapter deals vith a \ety 
important aspect of our practical life, namely, the 
aspect of faith {iradhba) The Gita enunaates here 
a very striking doctrine “A man is vhat his 
object of faith is ” This may be called a kind of 
pragmatism, the pragmatism of faith It is curious 
to note here how the Western pragmatism of 
modern times, which started in William James 
with the lower empirical type, graduallj advanced 
to higher and higher forms, until it almost 
reached in Schiller and Papini a type which comes 
close to the ^pragmatism of faith* of the Gita 
So strong is the Gita’s conviction that for the 
proper discharge of our duty, it is essential to 
act according to faith, that it goes to the extreme 
of saying that actions done without faith are all 
asat^ understanding the word in its double sense 
of * unreal ’ and * wrong * ** Whatev et is sacti 

ficed, given or performed, and whatever aus 
terity is practised without Sraddha, it is called 
asat, O Partha , it is naught here or hereafter” 
(Chapter XVII 28) 

From the point of view of Sraddha, all actions 
can be divided into three classes Sattvika, 
ratastka, and tamasika All sacrifice, tapas, 
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■charity, even food e-vhibit these three npes 
Virtue lies in chosmg in each of these kinds of 
action the sathika type and discarding the 
other tt^o 

We con’e now to the last chapter of the 
Gita which is the longest, as well as the most 
important chapter of this great book It starts 
from the point where the other chapters end 
It takes for granted that Arjuna has understood 
the distinction, as ^ell as the relation, between 
the paths of knowledge and action, that he has 
understood the cosmic setting of karma, has had 
the Vision of Vis\a-rupa and therefore under- 
stood his place in the gigantic cosmic scheme, 
and as a result of it has acquired the attitude of 
Bhakci It further assumes that he has already 
received instruction proper to the descent of 
the soul, that he know's the relation, as well as 
the distinction, between ksetra and ksetrajTiay 
that he is aw'arc of the differences of the three 
gunas and knows himself as mstraiguf^a (free from 
the then gunas), that he has understood the concrete 
nature of God as Purusottama, has further learnt the 
distinction between Dana and Asura qualities 
and realized the importance of Iraddla in all 
actions and the necessity of keeping to the pure 
form of Sraddha^ namely, sdttviki Sraddhd 
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Now the final instruction proper to the 
in Its descent is given This in«itruction mav 
be broadly classed under two headc instruction 
relating 1.0 the proper attitude tow ards the w orld, 
and that relating to the proper attitude towards 
God The first deals with the question which has 
been discussed in the prcMous chapters, namely, 
what IS the place of karma in the spiritual life. 
The Gita gives the same answer which it gate m 
the earlier chapters, namely, the indispensabihty 
of karma for the spmtual life On the subject of 
karma it further enunciates in this chapter the 
principle which it mentioned once before (Chap 

in 35)* “sjtrni. mu*? 

This principle has been interpreted in % aiious w ays, 
the most common interpretation being that it gites 
a moral justification for the caste system But as 
Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, this is not the 
correct interpretation To quote his w ords - 
“ Too much has been made of us connection 
with the outer social order, as if the object of 
the Gita were to support that for its own sake 
or to justify it by a religio philosophical theory 
In fact, It lays t ery little stress on the e\temal 
rule and a very great stress on the internal law 
which the Varna system attempted to put into 
regulated o'utward practice” cn tJs Gita^ 
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Second Series, p. 379). It is true the Gita lays- 
down four fundamental types of human nature 
which it calls respectively, the Br^mana, Ksa- 
triya, Vai^ya and ^udra, and says that every 
human being must conform to the law of one or 
other of these types. But in the first place, it 
should be observed that these types are defined 
by their inner nature and not by their 
external action, it being expressly stated that 
their functions must be in accordance with 
their nature. Secondly, the jiva being himself 
a portion (am^a) of the Lord there cannot 
be any fundamental coottadiction betv-’een his* 
law and the cosmic law of the four types of 
which the author is the Lord Himself. The 
Gita, in faa, does not believe in any contradic- 
tion betu’een the cosmic law and the human law-. 
That follows indeed from the conception of 
Purusottama, as we have already seen, as the 
mdwelling prindple of the jivas as well as of the 
whole universe. 

Indeed, the problem with which the Gita is 
faced here is the same as that with which idealis- 
tic philosophers, like Green and Bradley, are 
confronted, and its solution is essentially the same 
as rheirs, Whar Bradley with the help of his 
conception of my station and its duties ” and 



THE IDEA OF CONFLICT -IN THE 
bhagavadgitA** 

The greatness of the Bhagavadgita lies in the 
fact that It does not deal with an artificialljr sim- 
ple view either of human nature or of the universe 
around us. The unity, therefore, which it estab- 
lishes is a unity in the midst of great diversity and 
complexity, and is a much deeper unity than one 
which IS obtained by ignoring all inconvenient 
differences. The central fact with which the 
Gita starts and which it aluays keeps in mind 
tnrough all its eighteen chapters is the presence 
of conflict. It IS this which gives it its ethical 
character, for moral life is not possible unless 
there is some conflict. The life of a saint who 
has no doubts, who Js never troubled by what 
we call perplexities of conscience, is beyond the 
pale of morality. If Arjuna were a perfect saint, 
he would have no moral problems, and the 
Gita would lose its ethical character entirely. 

Every chapter of the Gita presents us with 
a problem of conflict. The conflicts vary with 
the different chapters, and with it also vary the 

’ **^Reprinted from Pnfestor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyafigar 
CommmoraUon Volumt 1040. 
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different solutions that are offered with a view 
to resolving tiie conflict. The different Yogas 
which form the titles of the different chapters are 
so many , different ways m which the conflicts 
depicted in the different diapters can be removed. 

I will briefly explain here what I mean by 
the word * yoga.’ Sri Krishna Prera has explained 
yoga as follows in his book. The yoga of the Bhaga- 
vadgltd : “ By yoga is here meant not any special 
system called’ by that name, not jnana-yoga nor 
karma-yoga, nor tne eightfold yoga of Patafljah, 
but just the Path by which man unites his finite 
self with the Infimte Being. It is the inner path 
of which these separate yogas are so many one- 
sided aspects. It IS not so much a synthesis 
of these separate teachings as that prior un- 
divided whole of whidi they represent partial 
formulations ’’ (p. xiv). I accept this view of 
yoga, but 1 would like to add that it means also 
the realization of integral personahty through 
the removal of conflict and also the realization 
of the unity of the individual and the universe 
by the same means. In other words, yoga means 
a threefold union — union of ourselves with our- 
selves, leading to the realization of our integral 
personality, union of ourselves with the universe^ 
and lastly, union of ourselves with God. The 
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way to the realization of this threefold unity is 
the removal of conflict. Each chapter of the 
Gita presents to us one kind of conflict and ex- 
hibits also one kind of yoga for the solution 
of the conflict. But it is important to remember 
that not one of the conflicts depicted in any of 
the chapters is finally resolved by the yoga men- 
tioned in that chapter but requires for its final 
resolution the whole series of eighteen yogas. 
This explains the frequent repetition and over- 
lapping of the subject-matter of the different 
chapters which is such a puzzling feature of the 
Gita. 

The idea of conflict, therefore, is a germinal 
idea in the Bhagavadgita, and my object in this 
paper is to show how this idea develops and 
what different forms it assumes as we proceed 
from one chapter to another. 

Not that the Gita stops with merely present- 
ing to us the idea of conflict. Its object is not 
merely to exhibit a moral problem or a meta- 
physical problem, bur its object is inrensely prac- 
tical, namely, to show the way in which a solu- 
tion of the different problems may be sought. 

The conflicts may be broadly classed under 
three heads : (i) the conflicts that arise within 
the^ individual himself, (2) the conflict between 
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the indi\idual and the cosmic forces, (s) the 
conflict between the cosmic and the supra- 
cosmic. 

The individual is himself the centre of a 
number of conflicting impulses and tendencies. 
He IS divided within himself, and on account 
of this diiision, he docs not know what path to 
follow. The first six chapters of the Gita depict 
this conflict and this dmsion within the individual 
himself. 

First, there is the conflia between the naive 
impulses of the individual and what he 
vaguely senses to be his duty. This is depicted 
in the first chapter Ariuna is seized with des- 
pair, because his nai\e impulses prompt him to 
abandon a war tvhich involves the kilhng of so 
manj of his own kinsmen, while he has a vague 
consciousness that as a Ksatriya he ought to 
fight. The result of this conflict is a total para- 
lysis of his will, and he drops his bow and arrow 
in utter de)eaion. Here it should be remembered 
that Arjuna has had no mstruction cither in ethics 
or in metaphysics He is a rotally uninstrucrcd 
person, and his action is solely prompted by Lis 
untrained impulses. That be has had no instruction, 
that his mind is wholly untrained, is c\ident ftom 
\arious statements about him He is, for instance. 
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superstitious ; he sees omens (“OrfiiTiTfJl ^ 'T?*rTfjT 
when about to begin the battle. 
He has no power of teflecaon, he simply goes 
on repeating the dire consequences that will fol- 
low from war ; his mind is clouded and he 
wants instruction from I-ord Krisna. Lord 
Kfsna’s ironical words to him, 
also indicate how utterly lacking in wisdom he is. 
Arjuna therefore IS the type of the unmstructed 
soul, guided by goody goody notions of refrain- 
ing from doing harm, not, of course, true 
ahtt^sa which proceeds from a rational percep- 
tion of the worth and dignity of life and is there- 
fore based upon reason. I need hardly point 
out that Ariuna’s hesitation to %ht is not 
prompted by any true ahimsd but is a more or 
less instinctive shrinking from violence. Mr. 
D. S. Sharma in his excellent IntioducUon to the 
Bhagavadgita very nicely discusses this matter, 
and I cannot do better than quote his words i 
His (Arjuna’s) resolution that he would rather 
forego his gam than do violence to his dearly 
cherished affections, clouds the whole issue to 
the casual reader as well as to Arjuna himself. 
The latter, instead of appearing in his true 
colours as one who falls short of heroism, actually 
poses in his self-righteousness as the exponent 
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of a type of heroism even superior to that of his 
class. We surely misunderstand the situation 
if we take Arjuna’s words at their face-value. 
But his charioteer, the Divine Searcher of hearts 
knows better. He is not bafHed by the objections 
trotted out by Arjuna. He quietly snubs his 
friend’s self-righteousness at the outset by saying 
ironically, * You speak words of wisdom,’ and pro- 
ceeds to lay bare the real situation.” {Introduction 
to the BhagaPadoUn, pp. 42-43) 

The second chapter carries the conflict from 
the point where the first chapter leaves it. The 
first chapter merely presents before us the con- 
flict but does not try to clarify it, much less to 
resolve it. This the second chapter docs. It 
shows what the basis of the conflict is and how it 
can be overcome by throwing the floodlight of 
knowledge upon it. For this will have for its effect 
the demonstration that Arjuna’s shrinking from 
^fighting is nol justified by reason at all, but is 
purely promoted by unreasoning repugnance. 
The glorious verses (11-30) depicting the im 
mortality of the soul and the foolishness of 
feeling grief at death exhibit the standpoint of 
knowledge, as against that of naive sentiment. 
The latter part of this chapter (verses 31-7^) 
depicts the nature of duty and the characteristics 
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of the man having a balanced mind ( ) 
The conflict is thus lifted in the latter part of 
this chapter from the plane of naive impulses to 
that of reflection The two main topics dis- 
cussed in the second half of the chapter form, 
however, not two but one topic Duty is to be 
performed in the spirit of the sthtiaprajna Duty 
performed in any other spirit is really not dut). 
We should think in this connection of Kant’s 
view that actions done from any principle other 
than reason exhibits heteronomy and not 
autonomy 

The samkhyayoga which is taught in this 
chapter thus means the ot ercommg, through dis- 
criminating knowledge, of the opposition between 
naive shrinking from killing anybody and 
rational reflection upon what one’s duty is It 
also means the elucidation of the nature of duty 
from the standpoint of discriminating knowledge, 
resulting m the realization of the condition of a 
sthitaprajTia 

But the conflict !«! not overcome in the 
second chapter It only passes from the stage 
of unreflecting naive feeling to that of conscious 
reflection Conscious reflection, however, create® 
Its own conflicts The resolution of the conflict 
through knowledge opens the door for a further 
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conflict, the conflict between knowledge and 
work The first fruit of reflection is thus the 
emergence of the conflict m another form 

In this form, as the Gita explains, the con- 
flict IS most perplexing The words of Ar)una 
in the first verse of the third chapter 

clearly show what perplexity the conflict causes 
On the one- hand, knowledge i$ shown to be the 
way to sah ation , on the other hand, it is equallv 
strong!} emphasized that work should not be 
abrogated The solution of the conflict is through 
karmavoga which, while retaining the advantages 
of the wa} of knowledge, yet enjoins the per 
formance of wotk The method of doing this 
IS admirably indicated in verse 50 of the third 
chapter by the words , “nitf 
Even if external enemies do not exist, there are 
the internal enemies, the passions and desires, 
and It is iti the conquest of these through karma 
yoga that the reconciliation of knowledge and 
work IS efl’ected 

^T3 II HI 45 

This IS the solution of the third chapter — 
the reconciliation of /Tana and kurma with the 
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help of kariiu^oga The hte Lokamanva Tilak 
believed that this was the final reconciliation of 
the opposition the ultimate message of the 
Gita But this would be to treat the remaining 
fifteen chapters as ha\ing no independent mes- 
sage of their own This, m my opinion, would 
be a very inadequate \iew of the purpose of the 
Gita and is wholl} untenable 

I therefore believe that the Gita’s teaching 
does not stop with the third chapter Indeed, 
It cannot stop there, for the conflict reappears 
In spite of the teaching of the previous chapter, 
doubt still lurks in the mind of Arjuna He has 
not clearly understood the nature of Lord Krishna 
to whom in the previous chapter he is asked to 
surrender all his actions He still believes that 
Lord Kfsna is only a human being and fails to 
realize that he is the eternal God Thus the 
first task of Lord Kjsna in the fourth chapter 
of the Gita is to instruct Arjuna in the doctrine 
of Avatara Lord Kfsna speaking to Arjuna, 
behaving as his most intimate friend and teacher, 
IS the avatara of God Himself, although he 
appears in the human form This doctrine of 
avatara is not further developed in this chapter^ 
which proceeds from the enunciation of this 
doctrine to the conclusion to be drawn from it. 
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namely, that provided one has the right knowledge 
one can understand bow even in doing work 
one does not impair the purity of one's nature 
but can maintain it in its absolute unsullied 
condition : 

^ ’Ti ^ ^ ^ I 

^ fe^cl (I IV. 14, 
What is important is not to eschew action, 
but to have action burnt by the fire of knowledge : 

JtiWrr«<^+«lPy tPHj: )| IV. Ip. 

The knowledge here spoken of is different 
from the mere discriminating knowledge (buddhi) 
mentioned in Chapter II. It is the knowledge 
that arises from the contemplation of God and 
consists in the realization of the all-pervading 
nature of God ( It is also 
described as that knowledge by which “ you 
can see all beings without exception in yourself 
and thus in Ale " f 

It is the knowledge which by removing all doubts, 
establishes oneself in joga (iv. 42). Although 
this yoga is called JTidnavibhagajogat that is, 
yoga of the section of knowledge, yet it is not 
yoga of partial knowledge, but it is given this 
title, because, as explained by Sri Krishna 
Prem in the footnote to p. 29 of his Yoga of the 
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Jihagavadgita^ it is knowledge which is applied 
to one particular subject, namelj ^ San- 

kara takes the title of this chapter to be jTiana- 
karmasamyasay^ign This is also the title of this 
chapter in Lokaman}a Tilak’s Gttarahasya If 
we accept this title, then the purport of the 
chapter will be to show how true yoga con- 
sists in sui rendering to God both action and 
knowledge In verse 35 of this chapter, in fact, 
It IS stated, ’* Better than the sacnfice of any 
material objects is the sacrifice of knowledge ” 
The true yajfia is the yajfia of knowledge, the 
pure disinterested pursuit of knowledge 

The doubt of Aijuna is not ' removed even 
after the instruction communicated to him in 
the first four chapters He therefore asks Lord 
Krsna for fuller instruction 

The conflict this time is between satiny dsa 
and Larmayoga The reconciliation, as effected 
m the fifth chapter, consists in showing that 
both lead equally to the highest bliss 
^ 4 rn«J fir ) though of the two, kar~ 

mayoga is the better A little later, it is said 
that the two paths are the same ^ 
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rr^ DPiq^ q q^f<T ^ q?qf^ II V 4 
(The word * samkhya * in this verse means 
the path of knowledge enjoying the renuncia- 
tion of all work) 

The identit) of the two paths is due to the 
fact that the essence of sannyasa does not he 
in the renunciation of action as such but in the 
renunciation of action prompted by desire 
( *' 4 ftqwi XVin 2) 

This appears further from V 5, where it is said 
that the true sannjasin is he tvho neither hates 
nor desires The same thing appears also from 
y 6, where it is said that it is difficult to attain 
satmydsa without }oga, n, karmayoga What 
makes sannjasa of value is precisely that which 
IS found in karmayoga., that is, non attachment 
to objects Where this non-attachment is pre- 
sent, there is no bondage in work (v 7) It is 
further said in vi i that he who performs his 
duty without reference to the fruits of his action 
IS a sannyasin, a yogm, and not the man who 
IS without fire and without rites ** 

So far the conflicts have been horizontal 
that IS to say, there has been no implication that 
one of the two conflicting ideas is higher than 
the other. But m the sixth chapter there is 
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introduced for the first time the idea of a vertical 
conflict. The basal idea of this conflict appears 
m vi. 5. 

II 

Here a contrast is made between the con- 
dition of the man who is a seeker after yoga and 
that of the man who has already attained yoga. 
Lokamanya Tilak in his interpretation of this verse 
has pointed out the false interpretation which 
is made by the followers of the sannydsamarga> 
According to the latter, the verse means that 
for the seeker after yoga karma is the cause of 
yoga, but for the man who has attained yoga, 
discarding of karma is the cause of his continuing 
in yoga. This interpretation, as Lokamanya 
Tilak has pointed out, is manifestly inconsistent 
with vi. 1, where it is distinctly stated that 
neither the sannyasin nor the yogin abandons 
work but only the fruit of work. The inter- 
pretation which Lokamanya Tilak has given 
of this verse undoubtedly seems more natural 
than the one given by the followers of the path 
of sannyasa. According to this interpretation, 
the verse no doubt contrasts the condition of 
the man who has attained yoga with that of 
the man w’ho is a seeker after yoga, but the 
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contrast only lies in this, that whereas for the 
former, karma is the cause of /a/va or peace 
of mind, in the latter, iama is the cause of 
karma. 

This idea of a vertical conflict is also brought 
out clearly in vi. 5, where it is said that the 
highetf self must control the lower self 

This conflict is resolved either in 
meditation (dhyana) or m spirituality (adhyatma- 
yoga), according as we accept the first or the 
second as the title of this chapter. 

From now onward vertical conflicts ate the 
rule. The conflicts within the individual arQ 
now partially overcome (of course, a complete 
resolution of these conflicts, as has been already 
said, only takes place after instruction in all 
the eighteen yogas has been imparted) ; but 
there begins another conflict — the conflict bet- 
ween the individual and the Cosmic Reality, 
including its Supra-Cosmic Source. This new 
conflict is the theme of the next six chapters. 
I have shown in the previous essay how essen- 
tial it is to bring into view the cosmic factor 
in understanding that which apparently only 
concerns the individual. Chapters VII-XII desr 
cribe what I have called in that essay the 
ascent of the soul. The ascent is from the 
E. 6 
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individual to the cosmic and from the cosmic to 
the supra-cosmic. 

The beginning of this ascent from the indi- 
vidual to the cosmic standpoint we see in the 
■seventh chapter which is characteristically named 
the yoga of knowledge. If we compare this name 
With that of the fourth chapter, we find a 
characteristic difference. The fourth chapter, 
although dealing with the discipline of know- 
ledge, does not deal with the whole field of 
knowledge, but as we have already pointed out, 
with knowledge so far as it relates to one sub- 
ject, namely, yajna. In the seventh chapter, 
dn the other hand, the entire field of ^knowledge 
IS •utilized for the sake of showing the cosmic 
background of individual life. 1 need not 
dwell upon it at great length here, for I have 
already shown in the previous essay how the 
cosmic factor always operates in the individual 
life, giving a new significance to it. 

There is a further ascent to the cosmic 
plane in the eighth chapter which traces the 
sources of all karma to the imperishable 
Brahman (aksaram brahma). The ascent, in 
fact, here is beyond the cosmic to the supra- 
cosmic. The gap between the individual 
^tnd the cosmic forces and their Supra-Cosmic 
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Source ^vide^s, and it becomes a difficult 
problem to discover how the gap can be removed. 
Eschatological ideas are a part of the means 
employed to bridge over the enormous gulf that 
►eparates the individual from the Aksaia Brah- 
man. The individual in this way is given the 
hope that it is possible for bim to reach the 
Aksara Brahman after death. Such a hope, for 
example, is given in the following verse : 

it 5 r I 

sRTfe ^ II vni. 13. 

The ninth chapter deals with the yoga of the 
royal secret (rajaguhya) and the royal science 
(rajavidya). The essence of this yoga is the 
reconciliation of the conflict between the Avyakta 
or the Unmanifested and the world of diverse 
beings. The reconciliation consists m the reali- 
zation that the Unmanifested, although it is the 
support of beings, yet is not rooted in them 
(* bhutabhjnna ca bhutasthah '). The transition 
from the cosmic to the supra-cosnuc which we 
have already noticed m the eighth chapter, is 
more clearly evident in this chapter. 

From ffie nature of the epithets applied to 
God in verses 16-19 it appears that His trans- 
cendent aspect is emphasized more than his im- 
manent one. Such epithets as pita, mdtd, dhata. 
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pttdviahdy gait, bbarta^ prabhu, sakaiy tiivdsa^ 
Parana, prahhavay pialaya stbdm^ mdhdna indicate 
the transcendence of God, although it must be 
admitted that there are some epithets, such as 
suhfty which indicate partially His immanence 
Altogether it must be said that the ninth chapter 
emphasizes the transcendent character of God 
rather than His immanence Unless, however, 
the immanent aspect of God is exhibited, the 
conflict between the Avyakta and the world of 
beings cannot be resolved Indeed, this conflict 
IS not resolved until we come to the fifteenth 
chapter, where it i$ resolved with the help of 
the idea of Purusottama. 

\XTiat should be the attitude of man towards 
the God depicted m these verses ? The attitude 
IS expressed in verse 27 ; 

^ I 

^ II 

In other words, the attitude is one of sur- 
render It is, however, a surrender of the less 
powerful to the more powerful, of the lower 
to the higher authority, not the surrender depict- 
ed in \Mii. 65 : 
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The transcendent character of God is more 
developed in the tenth chapter, where He is 
described as 

trevim 

tl 

He is also called the highest of each kind, 
and therefore dearly differentiated from others 
of the same species. 

All through these chapters the conflict that 
we notice is the conflict between the individual 
and the cosmic forces and between the indivi- 
dual and the Supra-Cosmic Reality. The con- 
flict deepens as we pass from the eighth to the 
ninth and from the ninth to the tenth chapter, 
for the gulf between the individual and God 
widens as more of the transcendent aspect of 
God is realized. 

It reaches, however, its climax in the ele- 
venth chapter which deals with the Visvarupa 
(Cosmic Form) of God. This Visvarupa is 
really not the cosmic but the supra-cosmic form 
of God. The transcendent character of God 
is so pronounced here that Arjuna, although he 
enjo3's the intimacy of Lord Kfsna, cries out 
in fear : 

^ ^ ^ ndk 11 
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The view, however, which some European 
writers have put forward, namely, that in tht 
eleventh chapter a distinction is drawn between 
the ghorartipa and the vtivarupa, does not seem 
to me to be correct, for the viSvarupa itself is 
ghorarupa, so far as it presents that side of God’s 
nature which is awe-inspiring. The conflict 
between the individual and the Supra-Cosmic 
Reality reaches its zenith and cries out for a 
solution. The resumption by Lord Kfsna of 
the human form, thereby showing the identity 
between the individual and his Supra-Cosmic 
Source, partially mitigates the horror of the 
Vi^varupa but does not compietely remove it. 
There is need, therefore, of a further attempt 
to bring the two widely separated ends. This 
is done in the twelfth chapter. 

As I have shown in the previous essay, rhe 
twelfth chapter is to be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of the eleventh. Bhakti is the only 
attitude which is possible to a man when he sees 
his own helplessness and msigmficance by the 
side of the stupendous grandeur of the Lord. 
It is the only way' in which a finite individual 
can bring himself into relation with a Reality 
which is immeasurably greater. The instruction 
of the twelfth chapter, therefore, takes the form ; 
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The -whole chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion df the proper subjective attitude in view 
of the immeasurable gulf that separates the 
individual from God. It has therefore to take 
into account also the -weaknesses of some human 
beings which prevent them from adopting the 
attitude depicted in the verse quoted above. 
The Gita, therefore, lays down in verses 9-1 J 
what those individuals should do who have 
not got the capacity to follow the instruction 
given in verse 8. One thing should be nouced 
in connection with these verses, namely, that 
although the successive classes mentioned m 
these verses are in a descending order, so ar 
as the power of abstract reflection is conceme , 
they are not in a descending order of merit. 
The order of merit is indicated in verse 12, 
where those who seek union with God throug i 
abi^asa (practice) are placed at the lowest tung 
of the ladder. Above them are placed 
those who seek union through knowledge. Above 
these arc those -who seek union through dbyana 
(meditation), and on the top of all are placed 
those who follow the path of the renunciation 
of the fruits of action (saivakarmaphalatyaga) 
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The Gita here indicates two orders the order 
of difficulty and the order of merit The two 
are not identical All the difficulty in the inter 
pretation of these verses arises from the mis 
taken idea that what is more difficult must be 
one which has greater merit attached to it That 
this IS not the Gua*s view is sufficiently c’ear 
from verses z 5, where the easier method of ap 
proaching God through faith is pronounced to 
be superior to the more difficult path of the 
worship of the Avyakta In fact, the Gita’s 
general standpoint is that the easier course 
hs always the better course There is there 
fore no inconsistency in asserting that 
sanakarwapha^tjagfjy which is pronounced to 
be the easiest of all the methods, is yet the 
best How It IS the easiest of all the 
methods is explained very carefully in the late 
Lokamanya Tilak’s Gttarabasja in the com 
mentary on verse 12 

But after all, the solution of the conflict bet 
V een the finite indn idual and the Supra cosmic 
Reality which the twelfth chapter offers is only 
a subjective one It only shows hov the indi 
\ idual can obtain peace in spite of the conflict 
But It is not able to show how the conflict can 
be finally resoh ed 
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The source of the conflict is really the oppo- 
sition bttween the. transcendent and immanent 
conceptions of God, and unless attention is drawn 
to it, there can be no possibility of realizing 
God as an indwelUng principle. It is 
the task of the last six chapters to deal with this 
opposition between the cosmic and the supra- 
cosmic, and by overcoming it to make the pat 
smooth for the realization of God as an in we - 


’“^lUs^mportant to understand clearly what is 
meant by calling God an indwelling Pt>"='P^ 
If God is the indwelling principle of the 
universe, then no part of the universe can be 
said to be God-forsaken. This whole universe, 
in fact, will acquire a new dignity— 1 might saj, 
a new Divinity-by being the 'medium through 
which God realizes Himself. 

This transformation of the conflict r 
being one between the individual and the cosmic 
(including the supra-cosmic) reality into o 
between the cosmic and the supra-cosmie first 
appears in the thirteenth chapter which starts 
with the opposition between the ksHra an 
the kseirajm. The ksetra (field) comprises 
(vide xiii. 6) the whole world of matter, the ego, 
the intellect, the ten senses and the mind an 
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lastly, the five objects of the senses. Over 
and above this field, however, there is the 
knower of the field (ksetrajfia) There is 
thus the opposition between the knower and 
the object which is known. Unless this opposi- 
tion IS overcome, all hope of realizing the one- 
ness of God and the world must for ever be 
abandoned. 

I have shown in the previous essay that 
the problem of the thirteenth and the next five 
chapters is the problem of descent. The 
individual, after ascending to the Supra-cosmic 
Reality, viewed as a transcendent Power, must 
descend to the world and find therein also the 
same Supra-cosmic Reality at work. In other 
words, he must realize the Divinity of the world 

How this Divinity is to be realized, how this 
opposition between the K^etra and the Ksetrajfia 
IS to be overcome, is the theme of the thirteenth 
chapter. The opposition is overcome on the 
emergence of the true knowledge relating to the 
nature of God and His relation to the universe 
We have, therefore, m those remarkable verses 
(verses 14-18 of this chapter) which, in point of 
depth of thought, grandeur of style and beauty 
of expression, have perhaps no equal in any 
literature, a magnificent description of the nature 
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of God and the relation of the universe to Him- 
From this description two things are evident, 
namely, (i) that the world and God do not fal 
apart, but that the world is throughout 
L animated hy God, and (a) that although 
God is the indwelling ptinaple of the univets , 
He is not completely merged in it but maintains 
His transcendence. This is, of ° 

idea which the Gita here for the first t me 
enunciates; it has throughout 
view of the relation of God and the ■ 

But the previous chapters, especially, 
ninth, tenth and the eleventh, 
the transcendent aspect of God, an 
restatement of the true relation wi 
to bringing out the immanent character 
of God is found necessary here. This wi e 
evident if we compare the verses i4-r8 of he 
thirteenth chapter with the verses ty-r? of the 
ninth chapter. The latter verses 
strongly the transcendent nature of God, where- 
as the object of the former is to bring out the 
immanent aspect, while, of course, not giving 
up the transcendent aspect. 

The fourteenth chapter brings before us the 
conflict between the soul. free. indestructlWe 
and eternal-the ksetrajEa of the previous 
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chapter, the nature of which has been so fully 
expounded in it — and the bondage caused by 
the three gunas It might be thought at first 
sight that this conflict is one within the individual 
and should therefore have been discussed in 
the first part of the Gita But really it is not 
an individual conflict it is a cosmic conflict 
It has Its source in the nature of the universe 
which can never free itself from the three 
gunas The eternal and indestructible spirit 
working in the universe finds itself hampered 
by the presence of these gunas How to free 
It from the bondage of the gunas is therefore 
a problem 

It should be remarked here that the Gita's 
conception of the gunas is somewhat diflerent 
from that of the orthodox. Samkhya In the 
first place, the Gita speaks of the gunas as 
originating from Prakfti, whereas, according to 
the orthodox Samkhya, the gunas constitute 
Prakfti Secondly, the gunas arc looked upon 
by the Gita as the universal characteristics of 
all kinds of mental activity, whereas in orthodox 
SaipLhya, the gunas arc not qualities but consti- 
tuent elements of Prakfti Indeed, all actions 
are supposed by the Gita to be determined b\ 
specific forms of sattva, rajas and tamas E\en 
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knowledge is classed as sattvika, rajasa and 
tamasa. 

The fifteenth chapter introduces us to the 
heart of the conflict between the cosmic and the 
supra-cosmic. In the chapters which depict the 
transcendent character of God, He is called 
Aksara Brahman. This Aksara Brahman is deS' 
cribed in VIII. 5 as creating the world by Its 
sacrifice. This is, in fact. Its connection with 
the world of finite beings. In other respects 
It is Tiirgutia and niskriya. It is, in fact, 
called kfitastha in XV. i6. But the God who 
is the indwelling principle of the universe cannot 
be the Ak$ara Brahman whose connection 'with 
the world is only that of the creator to the 
created. A new conception of God as Puru- 
sottama is therefore put forward in this 
chapter ; 

Lokamanya Tilak in his Gitarahasya has 
identified Purusottama with Aksara Brahman, 
but in view of the explicit statement in this verse, 
it is not possible to accept this view. The whole 
teaching of the Gita m the last six chapters 
•^fould 1/ase. all its. if Piioas/tittatoa, were 

identified with Ak««aia Brahman. For what 
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IS required is the conception of a concrete God 
who IS not merely the creator of the world but 
guides and sustams and inspires it Such a 
conception is that of Purusottama 
^ Sri Aurobmdo has stressed the import 
ance of the conception of Purusottama, in addi- 
tion to that of Aksara Brahman Thus he says, 
{Essajs on the G/Ai, Second Series, pp 258-59) 

‘ There is a status which is greater than the 
peace of the Aksara as it watches unmoved the 
strife of the gunas There is a higher spiritual 
experience and foundation above the immuta- 
bility of the Brahman, there is an eternal dharma 
greater than ra)asic impulsion to works, pravritti, 
there is an absolute debght which is untouched 
by rajasic suffering and beyond the sattvic hap- 
piness, and these things arc found and possessed 
by dwelling in the being and power of the 
Puru§ottama „ 

In the conception of Purusottama God be 
comes the immanent principle of the universe 
It is therefore most appropriately said of Him 
(f/i/e verses 12 14), “that His is the light that 
illumines ‘ all this world, that which is m the 
moon and the fire, that He is the Spirit uho, 
having entered the earth, sustains all beings 
bj His energy, and becoming Soma, nourishes 
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all plants, and further, that having become the 
flame of life, He sustains the bodies of hving 
creatures, and united with Prana and Apana, 
digests the four kinds of food (that is, food 
which IS chewed, sucked, licked and drunk).” 
This description also makes it clear that although 
God is the indwelling principle of the universe, 
yet He is not completely merged m it. But 
if there was anv doubt on this point, that is 
removed by verse 7, where it is stated that only 
a portion of Him manifests itself as Jiva in 
the world of living creatures 

The conception of Purusottama thus re- 
conciles the opposition between the world and 
Aksara Brahman. 

The sixteenth chapter brings into view the 
conflict between the daiva and the asuta 
quahtics The conflict is a cosmic one, for 
the qualities are cosmic qualities and not qualities 
of individuals, 'though representatives of these 
qualities are found in human individuals. That 
these qualities arc cosmic and not individual 
IS indicated by Sri Aurobindo also very clearly. 
Thus he says, the ancient mind, more open 
than ours to the truth of things behind 
the physical veil, saw behind the life of 
man great cosmic forces or beings representative 
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of certain turns or grades of the universal 
Shakti, divine, titanic, gigantic, demoniac, and 
men who strongly represented in themselves 
these powers of nature were themselves con- 
sidered Devas, Asuras, Raksasas, PiSacas. 
The Gita for its own purposes takes up this 
distinction and develops the difference between 
these two kinds of beings, dvau bhiita'SargauP 
{Essays on the Gita, Second Series, p. 315). 

The daiva qualities are always to be main- 
tained, and the dsura qualities to be put down. 
Although human beings are born with one or 
other of these qualities, yet the Gita gives us 
the hope that it is possible for everyone to put 
down the ds»ra qualities and allow himself to 
be dominated by the dana ones. This is the 
clear meaning of verse 21 of the sixteenth 
chapter ; 

SR I 



Unless it is within the power of man to 
get rid of the three gates of hell, the injunction 
* tyajet ' has no meaning. 

The problem presented before us in the 
seventeenth chapter is as follows : The Gita 
at the end of the sixteenth chapter says that 
Sastra should be foUou'cd for the determination 
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of what is right and what is wrong. Now 
Arjuna puts the question to Lord Krishna : 

“ Supposing a man does not follow Sastra but 
acts full of faith, what is his condition?” 
Apart' from the question of the meaning of the 
word Sastra.* the difficulty arises whether the 
problem is one which concerns the individual, 
or Is a cosmic problem. The problem no doubt 
is dealt with in its application to the individual 
but as it is one concerning the gunas, it is also a 
cosmic problem. It is, in fact, an offshoot of the 
general problem of the gunas discussed in the 
fourteenth chapter. 

The problem, as Sri Aurobindo points out, 
is a novel one. It is “ of the nature of a power- 
ful adventure into the unknown or partly known, 
a daring development and a new conquest. 
The srsteen previous chapters, illustrating six- 
teen types of yoga already discussed, redly show 
how a man ought to act. intro 

duces here a new principle of action, namely, 
Sraddha or faith, not included in the sixteen 
kinds of yoga discussed so far, and wants to 
consider how far it can be accepted as a mora 
Standard, 

The chapter begins by stating that a naan, 

is as his faith is. There ate three kinds of faith— 
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•sattvika, rajasa and tamasa — and according as a 
man has one or other o*f these, he is sattvika, 
rajasa or tamasa. The tapas, the food, rhe gifts 
of these three types of men are also respectively, 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. 

The significance of the problem discussed 
in this chaptet is indicated in the last verse of 
this chapter : 

^ flTRT'a ^ ^ I 
^ ?i?^ II 

Staddha is an essential ingredient of right action. 
Thus the answer which this chapter gives to 
Arjuna’s question is somewhat as follows : No 
doubt ^raddha cannot exempt a man from the 
duty of acting in accordance with ^astta, but 
an action, if it is according to ^astra but if it is 
not informed by Sraddha, cannot be right. 

The problem of this chapter, as we have 
already said, is a part of the, general problem 
of the gunas discussed in the fourteenth chapter. 
The nature of a man in regard to Sraddha is de- 
termined by his nature as indicated by the gunas 
( *lRci” ). The cosmic forces 

thus determine the nature of ^raddha. 

It should be noted, however, that although 
the problem owes its origin to cosmic forces, 
it -has a subjective aspect also, and it is the 
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subjective aspect that gives it its peculiar ethical 
5igni6cance The last verse of this chapter 
makes this clear However objectively right 
an action may be howrever completely it ma) 
conform to ^astra, if it is not informed bv 
Sraddha, it cannot be called right Thus, just 
as in Green the subjective condition of the 
purity of the motive is the essential con 
ditjon of the riqhtness of an action, so, 
according to the teaching of the Gita, the sub 
jective condition of ^raddha is the essential 
condition of the rightness of conduct The 
onij difference is that whereas m Green the 
subjective condition i^ the sole condition of mora- 
lity, It IS not so in the Gita The objective 
conditions of raorahtv, mdicatcd b> Sastravidbt, 
every action must satisfj, but in addition, it 
must satisf) the subjective condition of Sraddha 
Tins IS the attitude of the Gita towards the sub 
jectiv c and ob,cctiv e criteria of morahtv 

We come now to the last chapter of the 
Gita which is the longest, and m manj respects, 
the most important chapter of this great book 
It summarises the teaching of the previous chao 
ters The instruction which it gives complete*' 
the insthiction gnen in the earher chaptess 
The conflict which it resolves is the totality of 
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the conflict noticed in the previous seventeen 
chapters. As I have already said at the outset, 
'the conflict ■which each chapter presents is not 
finally resolved in that chapter but waits for its 
final resolution till the end when the final ins- 
truction IS imparted. This is the peculiarity of 
the Gita, where the synthesis which is attempted 
is one which is not completed immediately but 
waits till the final synthesis is reached. Thus 
there is a fundamental difference between the 
dialectic of the Gita and that of Hegel. Whereas, 
according to the latter, each pair of opposites 
which the dialectic presents is merged and con- 
summated in the synthesis which results from 
it, in the Gita, on the contrary, no final synthe- 
sis of any conflict is possible until one runs 
through the whole gamut of the eighteen 
chapters. Thus, for example, in the Hegelian 
dialectic the contradiction involved in the 
category of Being which leads to the positing 
of its negation, non-Being, results m the imme- 
diate synthesis of these two contradictory' cate- 
gories in the higher category of Becoming. It 
is true that the category of Becoming is itself 
unstable and leads through its negation to the 
category of Being Determinate. But what I 
want to observe is that the category of Being 
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does not reappear again in its original form 
in the procession of categories which the 
dialectic presents before us. In other words, 
in the Hegelian scheme each synthesis is com- 
pleted in three steps. I pomted out several 
years ago in a paper, entitled The Logrc of the 
Kealf the defect of this view of synthesis and 
showed how it could be removed by taking a 
polyadic vie^’ of the, movement of thought, 
instead of a triadic one, as was done by Hegal. 

Now the Gita cakes such a polyadic view of 
thought, and that is why no synthesis is completed 
before the final resolution of all conflict m the 
eighteenth chapter. We see this very clearly 
if, for example, we consider the fundamental 
conflict which is the starting-point of the ins- 
truction of the Gita. This conflict, which forms 
the theme of the second chapter, is not com-, 
pietely resolved there, but is only finally resolved 
at the end of the eighteenth chapter when Arjuna 
exclauns triumphantly : 

This lends a special importance^^o^ the 
eighteenth chapter where all th^ci5n^iplfy|it 
finally resolved. It starts 
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sannyasa and tyaga and sho^s hou the oppo 
sition of them to karma can be overcome by 
taking sannyasa to mean renunciation of desires, 
and tyaga to mean the relinquishment of all fruits 
This IS exactly v-hat the Gita has taught in the 
second and third chapters, and it may seem to 
be a needless repetition But it is a repetition 
ttith a difference, for the Giia does not simply 
speak of sannyasa and tjaga^ as it does in the 
earlier chapters, but mentions three different 
kinds of It, according to the preponderance of 
the respectne gunas So, too, it applies the 
doctrine of the gunas to the determination of the 
nature of the different Linds of )5ina, karma, 
kart3, buddhi, dhrti, etc , and in this way 
removes the opposition between them 
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society m uhich one finds oneself The Gita’s 
object, howe\er, as Sn Aurobindo has pointed 
out, is not to support the caste system by an 
ethico-religious theory 

I now come to the last part of the eighteenth 
chapter where the final instruction is imparted 
to Arjuna This final instruction is called 
sanaguhjatafuafn vacab (the most secret word), and 
runs as follow s * 

^ ^ OriTsf?! ^ II 

Jt3l } 

II 

In other words, this final instruction is Surren- 
der This could not have been imparted to 
Arjuna before this If he had inown God only 
through His Vi^varupa, he could not have sur- 
rendered himself as he could do now This 
final instruction succeeds m removing all his 
conflicts which ha%e been mentioned in the 
pretious seventeen chapters 


NOTES 

1 As I h 2 >e cIscTiherc shon-o, the question is taken 
up again in the fifteenth diaptcr and is in fact the central 
topic of that chapter 
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2 I have given above the meaning of the woid 
‘ jnanavibhagayoga,’ as we find it in Sri Krishna Prem’s 
book But the word can, I think, be interpreted in another 
way The object of the chapter is to show that whatever 
action vs performed acquires its value from the type of 
knowledge revealed in it The different yajnas, therefore, 
described in this chapter really stand for the different types 
of knowledge Consequently, the chapter may approxi 
matcly be called Jnaubba^^oga, or the }oga of the divi 
Sion of knowledge 

3 Sankara also in his commentary on the second 
sutta of the Brahma Sutras admits that Brahman, although 
conceived by him as mr^upa, is the cause of the origin, etc , 
of the unnetse It should be noticed that Sankara does 
not here take recourse to the majd doctrm, for he docs 
not say that Brahman is the cause through mSja of the origin 
etc , of the universe There is no inconsistency, therefore, 
m saying, as the Gita does, that Akshara Brahman through 
Its sacrifice cceates all beings 

4 It IS difficult to say what the word ‘ fSstra * here 
means It cannot evidently mean Sniti and Smrti after 
the severe indictment of the Vedas m II 42 45 The late 
Lokamanya Tilak took it in the sense of Karma 
jogaiaitra I think it wiU be better to take it in the 
sense oi^agasastra, as taught m the Gita 
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The conception of human freedom plays so 
important a part in Western philosophy that we 
are naturally tempted to inquire what its place is in 
the Bhagavad Gita But before wc can deal with 
this question it is necessary to ascertain what 
human freedom means 

j H Hyslop, in a Ncry comprehensne chapter 
in his LUnmts of Bth^s on the Freedom of the Will, 
has given us three different meanings of freedom, 
namel}, (a) spontaneity, {b) exemption from exter- 
nal control, and (r) \eHcity or the power of 
choosing between aJternatixes His own xiew is 
that, although historically, freedom has one or 
other of these three meanings, y et properly speak- 
ing, freedom means velleitv or the power of 
making alternative choice The most essential 
thing in freedom, according to him, is thac at the 
time of performing an action it should be equally 
open to one to adopt one or other of the possible 
alternatives that present themselves 


••Reprinted from the Prabuddha Dharata ’ , Sep 1939 
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We belic\ e that exhaustive as HysJop's treat 
ment of the problem of freedom is, he has failed 
to give sufficient importance to the distinction 
between two fundamentally different ways of 
looking at the problem of freedom We may 
look at the problem, for example, from the point 
of view of our personality as a whole, or we may 
view It from the more restricted standpoint of 
the wifi We may, that is to sa>, ask either 
the question Are human beings free ^ or 
the more limited question Is the human will 
free ^ Failure to recognize this broad division 
of the mam types of freedom leads to great con- 
fusion, and this is one of the reasons why some 
modern ethical writers do not consider the prob 
lem of freedom of any ethical importance 

If we examine carefully, in the light of this 
broad division of the meanings of freedom, tne 
threefold meaning of freedom given by Hyslop, 
we find that the first two meanings of freedom 
relate to freedom of the Self or of our personality, 
while the third relates exclusively to freedom of 
the will 

Historically rationahsts have m general ac 
cepted the first view of freedom, as stated by us, 
whereas the empiricists and mtuitiomsts have, on 
the whole, favoured the second view Rationalists, 
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like Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and the English 
neo-Hegelians, take freedom to mean freedom of 
the Self, whilst empiricists, like Hume and Mill, 
and intuitionists, like Martineau, lean, to the 
other view of freedom. For the rationalist the 
essential problem is whether our Self is free, 
or as Kant puts it, whether we are autonomous 
beings. For the empiricist or the intuitionist, 
on the other hand, the problem of freedom is the 
problem whether there is freedom of choice 
between alternative possibilities. 

Let us first e.'iamine the rationalist view of 
freedom, as put forward by the greatest, exponent 
of it, namely, Kant. According to Kant, the 
fundamental fact of morality is ihat we are not 
a part of the system of natural causes. We are free 
causes, that is to say, we are not subject to the 
causation of anything other than ourselves. This 
is the great faa which distinguishes human beings 
from events in the natural world. In the natural 
world there are no free causes ; all causes are 
necessary causes, being determined by something 
other than themselves. Human beings, as moral 
beings, have this great privilege that they are free 
causes. As free causes, they enjoy autotioMj or the 
power of legislating for themselves. Natural 
events, on the other hand, exhibit heteronomy or 
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rule by something external On this fundamental 
distinction Kant bases the whole of his ethical 
philosophy 

Let us see what consequences follow from this 
view. Because human beings are autonomous, 
they are ends m themselves, and not merely means 
to something else. The moral prmaple, there- 
fore, may be stated in the following form ; So act 
as to treat humanity, whether m thine own person 
or in the person of any other, m every case as an 
end withal, never as means only. This view 
further leads to the conception of a kingdom of 
ends or a union of self-legislative beings, which is 
Kant’s conception of ideal society. 

Kant believes that to be governed by the 
principle of pleasure is heteronomy and not auto- 
nomy. This shows the fundamental weakness 
of hedonism in the eyes of Kant. He defines 
heteronomy as follows : “ If the will seeks the law 
which IS to determine it anywhere else than m the 
fitness of its maxims to be universal laws of its 
own dictation, consequently, if it goes out of 
itself and seeks the law in the character of any 
of Its objects, there always results heteronomy” 
{Metaphysics of Morals, Vide Abbott’s Kanfs Theory 
of Ethics, p. 59) 
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Heteronomy, therefore, according to Kant, 
means rule by any principle other than the pure 
law of Reason, or the conception of duty for 
duty’s sake. ^The distinction, however, between 
autonomy and heteronomy changes somewhat 
the character of the conception of freedom as 
originally put forward by Kant. His original 
conception of freedom was that of being deter- 
mined by oneself, as opposed to being determined 
by others. In the new conception of freedom as 
it emerges from the distinction between autonomy 
and heteronomy, the contrast is not between 
determination by oneself and determination by 
other than oneself, but between determination 
by the pure law of Reason dnd determination 
either by feeling or by understanding and reason, 
“ the employment of which is, by the peculiar 
constitution of their nature, attended with satis- 
faction.” In both the latter cases, the determina- 
tion, Kant says, is “ by a foreign impulse by means 
. of a particular natural constitution of the subject 
adapted to receive it.” Taking the first type of 
heteronomy, the rule of feelings and inclinations, 
the contrast between it and the rule of Reason 
or autonomy is quite glaring. But this contrast 
is the contrast between Uvo principles working 
within us, not the contrast between ourselves 
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and something othet than ourselves So the 
original distinction between determination by 
oneself and determination by other than oneself 
IS reduced to a distinction between two principles 
working within us 

This IS a matter of considerable importance, 
for here we have the connecting link between the 
Kantian conception of freedom and that of the 
older rationalists (like Plato and Spinoza) The 
earlier rationalists conceived freedom in the sense 
of freedom from tlic bondage of the senses Plato 
in his Pljaedo makes it very clear that deliverance 
from the bondage of the body, that is, everything 
that IS sensuous and material, is the true freedom, 
and that consequently, the philosopher, far from 
fearing death, rather welcomes it He also says 
that philosophy gives the true knowledge which 
frees a man from the captivity of the body 
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DO other than adequate ideas, and therefore, has 
no conception of cmI, and consequentiv, no 
conception of good ” It is clear, therefore, that 
for Spinoza freedom and rationality mean the 
same thing Negatnely, bondage is described 
by Spmoza as subjection to emotions “ The 
impotence of man,” he says, “ to govern or res- 
tmin the affects I call bondage, for a man who i*: 
under this control is not his own master, but is 
mastered by fortune, m whose power he IS, so that 
he IS often forced to follow the worse, although 
he sees the better before him ” Part IV , 

Preface) 

Among the nco Hegelians, perhaps the most 
important is Thomas Hill Green Green starts 
with the Kantian distinction between ** free causes” 
and natural causes The question of freedom, 
therefore, with him is the question of the origin 
of motnes If motives are of natural origin, 
then there cannot be any freedom He therefore 
examines the nature of the motive and finds that 
It IS non natural, being nothing else than the 
“ idea of an end which a self conscious subject 
presents to itself and which it strives and tends 
to realize ” ^ The motive, in fact, is nothing 


^ ProUgomena to Ethics, Fifth Edition, p 100 
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but the expression of a man’s self or character 
It js this which determines a man’s action, and 
that IS why man is free Green thus sticks 
to Kant’s conception of freedom as determin- 
ation by the Self but he enormously extends 
the scope of the Self by relating it to the 
Absolute Self or the Eternal Consciousness, as 
he chooses to call it This is, in fact, his 
originality — the beautiful way in which he 
combines the standpoint of Kant with that of 
Hegel. As a result of this. Green passes from the 
standpoint of La'u to that of End Morality, for 
him, IS not mere conformity to a barren law, but it 
IS the realization of an end, the end being nothing 
else than the complete fulfilment of the Self, 
which ultimately means the realization of the 
Absolute Self 

One thing should be noticed here, and that 
is, that the second conception of freedom of Kant, 
namely, that of rauonal freedom, does not find 
any place in Green Self-determmation, he is 
careful to point out, does not necessarily mean 
determination b) Reason, for the Self which 
determmes may be a Self which is just above 
the level of a brute Every free action, that 
IS to say, every action to which moral 
predicates can be attached, is a self-determmed 
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action, but that does not necessarily mean that it 
is a rational action, for there are Selves and Scivesr 
Some Selves may show a high degree of rational- 
ity ; others may be hopelessly irrational. Later 
idealistic thinkers, as for example, Mackenzie, 
try to make a compromise between Green’s posi- 
tion and that of Kant by saying that although 
freedom means nothing more than self-deter- 
mination, yet the highest freedom is rational 
freedom.® 

We have not so far dealt with the views of 
the intuitionists. Martineau may be taken as a 
very good representative of them. Martineau 
thinks that freedom means (a) that there roust be 
a plurality of simultaneous alternatives, and {b) 
that they must be possibilities to the man to whom 
they present themselves. This second condition 
Martineau further explains as follows : — **It must 
depend upontisin relation to them (alternatives) and 
not upon them in relation to each other, which of 
them we follow. It is said, * Yes, it depends upon 
ourselves/* but what do I mean by ** myself” ? 
Simply my character as it is, made up by inheritance, 
temperament, experience, formed habit and self- 
discipline : of this aggregate from the past, with 


® Vide Macken 2 ie : Manuat of Etbiet, 6th ed , p. 78. 
F. 8 
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tlie outward motives from the present, every de- 
cision must be the result ; and if the second factor 
IS treated as the thing then the casting vote 
IS vested with the other ; and it is the cJmactery 
i.e., the self, which decides. Now I do not deny 
that the Self which chooses includes all these 
things , , But I cannot allow that these eiehaust 
the Mgo, and give a complete account of all its 
actual and possible phenomena. Besides the 
effects of which I am the accumulation, I claim 
al^ a personal causality which is still left over, 
when my phenontena have told me the tale of what 
they ate and do . . When I judge my own act, 
I feel sure that ///V mine\ and that, not in the 
sense that its necessitating antecedents were in 
my character, so that nothing could prevent 
its coming ; but in the sense that I might have 
betaken myself to a different act at the critical 
moment, when the pleadings were over, and only 
the verdict remained.”® 

It is thus clear that Martineau does not 
accept the view that freedom means determina- 
tion by Self or character but he thinks that it 
implies, on the part of the man acting, the power 
to betake himself to a different act at the critical 

» Martineau • Tj'per of EtbtfaJ Theory, Vol. II, pp. 38-40. 
Third Edition, Revised. 
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moment. It seems to us that if Ivlartineau had 
understood that determination by Self or charac- 
ter does not mean determination by anything 
fixed or static, much of his criticism of the ideal- 
istic view of freedom would have lost its force. 
He makes a distinction between the Self and the 
Ego, the latter indicating something undetermined 
and indeterminable, whereas the Self, according 
to him, is something fixed and determined. Free- 
dom thus means for him the causality of the Ego 
or, as he calls it, “personal causality,* which he 
opposes to causality of Self or character. The 
whole discussion, we think, is vitiated by this 
artificial distinction benvecn thd Ego and the Self. 

Freedom, as conceived by Martineau, is what 
Sidgwick has called ** capriaous freedom.**^ It 
means, as he explains, the power of acting without 
a motive. It is the same as that which Hyslop 
has called * velleity.* Hyslop thinks that it has 
three varieties, for it may mean that volitions are 
(a) Causeless, (/>) motiveless, and (c) indifferent. 
There are two other types of freedom, according 
to Sidgwick, namely, (r) neutral freedom, and 
(a) rational freedom. Neutral freedom means 
freedom to do good as well as evil. It is the first 

^ ^’ide ^iirt'oa} oj' SiiStcs, /tppcna’ix : fRe ^'anOan 
Conception of ftee-will. 
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of the two kinds of freedom we have found in 
Kant ; it is also that which we have found in 
Green. Rational freedom means that a man 
is free only when he is completely rational. It 
IS the second kind of freedom we have found in 
Kant; it is also that which, we have seen, is found 
in the older rationaUsts (like Plato or Spinoza), 
In the hght of what we have said above, let 
us try to examine the concqition of freedom as 
we find it in the Bbagavad-Gita. por the Gita 
freedom essentially implies rational freedom* 
That is to say, it looks upon a man as free so far 
as he is governed by reason. To be free means 
•for the Gita to be determined by the rational self,, 
to be free, that is to say, from the control of the 
senses and the passions. The characteristics of 
the SthitaprajnCy as given in the second chapter, 
or of the hhaktiman given in the twelfth chapter 
or of the TrigundtJta as depicted in the fourteenth 
chapter, are all characteristics of the free man. 
The free man is the man who is not in bondage, 
and the Gita very clearly points out what consti- 
tutes bondage. Expressed in most general terms, 
bondage is attachment to the object of desire. Free- 
dom, therefore, implies non-attachment to the 
object of desire, and that is •why the main part of the 
teaching of the Gita is directed towards showing 
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the importance of the principle of non-attachment. 
This is, in fact, the pivot round which the teach- 
ing of the Gita moves, just as the conception of 
freedom is the pivot round which the ethical 
philosophy of Kant moves. There are hundreds 
of verses, the object of which is to show the 
essential importance of the principle of non- 
attachment. We quote only a few below : 

**Hc who forsakcth all desires and goeth 
onwards, free from yearnings, selfless and without 
egoism — ^he goeth to Peace ” ( 11 . 71). 

“ Contentment with whatsoever he obtaineth 
without effort, free from the pairs of opposites, 
without envy, balanced in success and failure, 
though acting, he is not bound ** (IV. 22). 

“Having abandoned attachment to the fruit 
of action, always content, nowhere seekmg refuge, 
he is not doing anything, although doing actions ” 
(IV. 20) 

“ Therefore, without attachment, constantly 
perform action which is duty, for by performing 
action without attachment, man verily reacheth 
the Supreme ” (III. 19). 

“ The harmonized man, having abandoned 
the fruit of action, attaineth the eternal peace ; 
the non-harmonized, impelled by desire, attached 
to fruit, are bound ” (V. 13). 
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One thing we cannot too strongly empha- 
si2e here. The Gita, like the Western rationalists, 
lays more stress upon the freedom of man than 
upon the freedom of the will. And man is free, 
says the Gita, if he realizes his rational self, if he 
becomes dtmavdn or atmaraU : > 

^ ^pgcRfRiT JT (I (III. 17). 

(1 (II. 45)- 

**But the man who rejoiceth in the Self, is 
satisfied with the Self, and is content in the Self, 
for him verily there is nothing to do ” (III. 17). 

The Vedas deal with the three gunas\ 
be thou above these three gtitjas, beyond the pairs 
of opposites, ever steadfast in purit)% careless of 
possessions, full of the Self” (II. 45). 

' There is no hindrance to the realization 
of a man^s rational self ; the hindrance is only 
himself. 

“ Raise the self by the Self and do not Jet 
the self become depressed ; for verily is the Self 
the friend of the self and the self the enemy of 
the self” (VI. 5). 

Man is free to raise himself to the level of 
absolute rationalit)'. When he reaches that level 
he becomes one with God : 
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^ cFITf^ II (IV. 24). 

This condition is elsewhere stated as the 
condition of Brab/namndna (II. 72, V. 24, V. 
25), or of Brahffjabhutya (XIV. 26, XVIII. 53). 
The man who reaches this condition is given 
various appellations. He is called Brabmam 
Sthita (V. 20), hrahniayogayuktdtnid (V.21), 

Brahnahhuta (V. 24), Yuktatama (VI. 47), Me 
prija (XII. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20). 

If the question is asked r Does the Gita, how- 
ever, give man freedom to choose the good as 
well as the evil, that is to say, what Sidgwick has 
called * neutral freedom * ?, the answer is ; 
Undoubtedly it does. This is clear from VI. 5 
and also VI .6, where it is said that a man can act 
in a way in which his self is his friend or can 
act in a way in which his self is his enemy, that 
is, can raise himself as well as lower himself. 
The cause of wrong doing is thus clearly stated 
in the Gita : 

11 (III- 57 )- 

— “ It is desire, it is ■wrath, begotten by the 
rajas quality, all-consuming, all-polluting, know 
this as our foe here on earth.'* It is undoubtedly 
open to a man to allow this desire to get the 
master}’^ over him, as it is open to him to curb 
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it. If he pursues the former course, then he 
chooses evil, if the latter, then he chooses the 
good. 

Again it is stated in the sixteenth chapter 
that there are two fundamentally distinct types 
of qualities in man : da/pl and as/irL The daivi 
properties lead to salvation, the dstiri to bondage. 
Although these properties are mentioned as the 
characteristics of two different types of man, it 
is not the object of the Gita to assert that the man 
with one set of properties can never get rid of 
them and acquire the other type. On the other 
hand, the twenty-first verse of the sixteenth 
chapter clearly indicates that it is possible for 
every man to get rid of the three evil propensies,- — 
lust, wrath and greed, which are the three gates 
of hell. 

The Gita imdoubtedly believes that it is open 
to everybody either to take the path of virtue 
or the path of vice. If this were not so, the 
purpose of the Gita would be completely frus- 
trated. For its object undoubtedly was to give 
instruction to Arjuna about what his duty was 
in the difficult situation in which he was placed, 
so as to dissuade him from following the path 
of his natural impulses leading to inaction. It 
believes, therefore, in the possibility of a man 
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changing his course of action as a result of re- 
ceiving moral instruction and adopting the right 
method of self-improvement. No matter how 
low and debased a person’s moral condition ma^ 
be, there is still chance for him or her to improve 
this condition. This is the substance of IX. 32: — 
^sfq qmpn;” etc. 

It states, in a manner which leaves no room 
for doubt, that there is no human being but has 
a chance of improving his or her condition and 
obtaining salvation. The Gita does not believe 
in eternal perdition. If you remain in the slums 
of morality, it is not the fault of your stars, but 
it is the fault of yourself. 

The Gita undoubtedly does not regard human 
beings as the ultimate authors of their destiny. 
It cannot do so without relegating God to a posi- 
tion of relative inferiority vis a vis human beings. 
When, therefore, the Gita says in the eighteenth 
chapter : 

ntyfd 1 

niw II (XVm. 6i), 
ft is not meant that human beings enjoy no free- 
dom. It is only asserted that their consciousness 
of their own freedom should not make them lose 
sight of the position of God as the ultiibate 
Controller and Director of everything. The Gita 
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does not believe in a God who has abdicated 
His functions The Gita has called God 

(XIII 23) So It has called Him 
“31^1 JTTcir OT nmwi- ” 

(IX 17), and also 

HI f^HRt I 

SRH fiWFr (IX 18) 

It does not believe in an inane God who has 
renounced all powers and is merely a benevolent 
spectator 

Moreover, if we look to the conte\t of this 
verse {XVIII 61), quoted abo\e, we shall find that 
immediately before this we have m verses 58 and 
59 a warning given to Arjuna that if he persists 
in his self conceit, he will be crushed or 
compelled to give up his conceit 

“Thinking on Me, thou shall o\ercome all 
obstacles by My grace , but if from egoism thou 
wilt not listen, thou shalt be destroyed utterly ” 

“ Entrenched in egoism, thou thinkest, 
•* I will not fight ’ , to no purpose is thy deternu- 
nation , thy nature will constrain thee (XVII^ 

58-39)” 

These verses, in fact, express m more 
caust'c terms the rebuke already administered to 
Arjuna in II ii 
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“ Thou hast been mourning for them who 
should not be mourned for. Yet thou speakest 
words of wisdom.” 

It is clear, therefore, that verses j8, 59 and 
61 of the eighteenth chapter have for their object 
the removal of the conceit from Atjuna's mind, 
the conceit, namely, that he alone was competent 
to decide what his duty would be. These verses, 
therefore, in no wzy go against human free- 
dom. They only assert the objective character 
of the moral judgment and the subordination 
of the individual judgment to the objective 
judgment of raotaiity. God, as representing this 
objective judgment, has a coercive power over 
the individual. 

But the beauty of the teaching of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita is that this coercion is felt only when 
the individual, due to ignorance or the perver- 
sity of the will*, pursues a course which is con- 
trary to the moral order of the universe. When 
the individual shakes off this ignorance or is cured 
of his moral perversity, then he is willing to 
submit himself to the guidance of God. He finds 

* The Gita, strictly speaking, docs not make any 
difference between the will and the’intelJect, Defect of 
the TTiJi, the Gita has lepcatediy declared, js due to the 
defect of the intellect and nce xtna. See III. 38-40, V, 
15-10. Sec also IV. 42. 
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therein lois true realisation and final salvation 
and therefore, ungrudgingly, of his own free 
will, resigns himself unto God This is the case 
with Arjuna himself, when at the end of his ins- 
truction he voluntarily resigns himself unto the 
■Lord, saying . 

Destroyed is my delusion. I have gained 
toowledge through Thy grace, O Immutable One 
am firm, my doubts have been removed. I will 
do according to Thy word ” (XVIII. 73). 

There are, however, two verses in the eleventh 
Chapter which seem to suggest a kind of fatalism 
more destructive of human freedom than even 
the verses of the eighteenth chapter we have 
examned above. These verses are t 

“Therefore stand up 1 Win for thyself renown. 
Conquer they foes, enjoy the wealth-filled realm 
By Me they are already overcome. 

Be thou the mstrumental cause, left-handed one. 
Drona and Bhisma and Jayadratha, 

Kama and all the other warriors here. 

Are slam by Me. Destroy them fearlessly. 

Fight 1 thou shall crush thy rivals m the field ” 

TT, (XI 33-M) 

they seem to suggest that man is really powerless 
to do anything, everythmg bemg m reality done 
by God Himself. Here we meet with a very 
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familiar problem in philosophy, the problem of 
reconcibng the omnipotejice of God with human 
freedom. TUs problem has presented itself to 
Spino2a also. Spino2a says in Prop. XLV of 
the second Part of his 'Eihtcs : 

“Prop. XLV. Every idea of anybody or 
actually existing mdividual thing necessarily in- 
volves the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Demonstr. The idea of an individual thing 
actually existing necessarily involves both the 
essence and existence of the thing itself. But 
individual things cannot be conceived with God, 
and since God is their cause in so fat as He is 
considered under that attribute of which they 
are modes, their ideas must necessarily involve 
the conception of that attribute, or, in other 
words, must involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of God. 

Scholium. By existence is to be understood 
here not duration, that is, existence considered 
in the abstract, as if it were a certain kmd of 
quantity, but I speak of the nature itself of the 
existence which is assigned to individual things, 
because from the eternal necessity of the nature of 
God infinite numbers of things, follow in infinite 
ways. I repeat that I speak of the existence itself 
of individual things in so far as they are in God. 
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For although each mdnidual thing is determined by 
another individual thing to existence in a certain 
way, the force nevertheless by which each thing 
perseveres in its existence follows from the eternal 
necessity of the nature of God ** (Spinoza’s Ethics 
Oxford Edition, p 92 Tr by W Hale White 
and Amelia H Stirling) 

From this it is quite clear that according to 
Spinoza, every idea of an} human being (and 
consequently, also every act of every human 
being, for according to Spinoza, will and idea 
are identical) is dependent upon the eternal and 
infinite essence of God, and therefore, upon His 
will Yet Caitd has shown that this does not 
imply that human beings have no freedom 
“When we ask,” says Caird, “what in his 
system is the relation of the fimte world and 
individual finite things to God, tlie question is 
not settled simply by referring to his doctrine 
that all things exist in God, and that modes or 
finite things have no existence or operation 
independently of the infinite substance Spi 
nozism in not at once proved to be pantheistic 
by such expressions as these For every system 
that IS not dualistic, and for which the terms 
mfinite and finite have anj meanmg, is panthe 
istic to the extent of holding that the world has 
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no absolute or independent existence, and that 
the ultimate explanation of ail things is to be 
found m God Before pronouncing Spinoza a 
pantheist, therefore, the point to be determined 
IS not whether he ascribes independent reahty to 
finite things, but whether he ascribes to them 
any reality at all** (Caird, Blackwood*s 

Philosophical Classics, pp i6i 62) 

In the light of the above remarks of Caird, 
It IS clear that merely because the Gita calls human 
beings * instrumental causes/ it cannot be said 
that It wants to say that they have no freedom. 
Human bemgs undoubtedly cannot be regarded 
as the ultimate causes of things if the supremacy 
of God is to be maintained There cannot be 
two ultimate causes If man is made absolutely 
independent of God in bis thoughts as well as in 
his actions, then the position of God is bound 
to suffer, as is the case v,ith the philosophy of 
Leibmz 

Let us face the question squarely What 
exactly is meant when it is claimed that human 
beings are free ^ Is it meant that they en)oy 
absolute freedom e^en when they are limited, 
particular, rndnidual beings^ That is, of course, 
ridiculous, for it invoi\es a contradiction in terms 
All that can be claimed is that these finite 
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individuals must be given a chance of being other 
than they are and of acting otherwise than they 
do, that is, of being other than merefinite, 
individual, particular beings and of acting other- 
wise than in a way contrary to the objective moral 
order. In other words, what can be claimed is 
that every finite individual must have freedom to 
improve himself, to rise above his limitations and 
ultimately to be one with God Himself. This 
freedom no one can assert that the Gita denies. 
The words of verse 32 of the ninth chapter' 
are explicit on this point : “ Everybody who 

takes refuge in me attains the supreme con- 
dition.” . Nobody is doomed for ever. The 
Gita does not prescribe eternal hell fire for 
anybody. Everybody can improve his or her 
moral condition, and ultimately attain oneness 
with God and salvation. There is no coercion 
on the part of God to tie down any individual 
to his or her particular lot for ever. The greatest 
feature of the Gita is its triumphant optimism. 
There is perhaps no work extant in any literature 
which gives more hope to the weak and the fallen 
than the Gita. And its catholicity is really some- 
thing marvellous. It offers salvation to followers 
of all creeds and faiths ; 

“ Any devotee who secicth to woiship with 
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faith any such aspect, I verily bestow upon him 
his unswerving faith/* -- 

“He, endowed with that faith, seeketh the 
worship of such a one, and from him he obtaineth 
his desires, I verily decreeing the benefits.** ^ 
“ Finite indeed is the fruit that belongeth to- 
those who are of small intelligence. To the Devas 
go the woKhippers of the Devas, but my devotees' 
come unto Me’* (VII. ai-23). 

Moreover, is it natural for a man to feel- 
* cribbed, cabined and confined * when he is * in 
tune with the infinite * ? Does it not rather show 
a perverse mentality? Can there be any greater 
freedom for any individual than to be united with 
God? 

Here also Spinoaa comes to our aid. In reply 
to his correspondent Blyenbergh, who objects 
to Spinoza’s statement that a man is never more 
free than when he conceives things under their 
eternal forms, on the ground that it makes men 
no better than stones, Spinoza says : “ As to what, 
you say, that I make men so dependent on God 
that I make them hke the elements, plants and 
stones, this shows sufficiently that you most 
perversely misunderstand my opinion, and con- 
fuse things which concern the understanding 
with imagination. For if you had grasped with 
F. 9 
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your pure understanding what dependence upon 
God is, you would certainly not think that 
things, in so far as they depend on God, 
:are dead, corporeal and imperfect (who even 
'dared to speak in so vile a fashion of the 
most perfect Being ?). On the contrary, you 
would understand that for that reason, and in so 
far as they depend on God, they are perfect— so 
much so, that we best undemand this dependence 
and necessary operation through God’s decree 
when wc consider not logs and plants but the 
most intelligible and most perfect created things, 
as appears clearly from what I have said before, 
in the second place, about the meaning of Des- 
cartes which you should have noticed.” (Lettei 
No. ax Blyenbergh, Vide Correspondence of Spi' 
no^a^ edited by Wolf, p. 178). 

The Gita, therefore, triumphantly declares : 

^ ^ II 

(XVIII, 65) 


This IS the highest freedom. 
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The Bbagavadglta is essentially a book of 
Sadhana ot way to realization. It is not a book 
of Jnana, or Karma, or Bhakti, thoiJgh it treats 
of all these from the point of view of realization. 

THE GiTA IS A YOGASXSTRA : 

meaning of the WORB * TOGA * 

The vn fetn, is a 

Every chapter of it ends with the words, *Iti 
sri Bhagflvadgltasu tipani^atsu Brahmavidydyam Yoga- 

Idsire sri Kri^narjmasamdde Yogo 

r.ama adbjdyab. Every chapter is 

called a Yoga, Thus, we have Arjimavisddayogat 
Sdmkbyayoga, Karmq)oga^ etc., as the names of 
the different chapters. 

What, however, is meant by the word *Yoga*? 
Mr. D. S. Shanna in his Introduction to the Bbaga- 
vadgttd defines Yoga as fellowship with God. Sri 
Krishna Prem also similarly says {Vide The Yoga 
of the BhagavadgJid, p. siv), *By yoga is here meant 

**RepriQted from “ The Vedanta Kcsari>” Sept, and 
Oct. 1040. 
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not any special system called by that name, not 
JSanayoga, nor Karmayoga, nor Bhakuyoga, nor 
the eight-fold Yoga of Patanjah, but just the 
Path by which man unites his finite self with 
Infinite Being.’ 

Yoga, therefore, means union with God. 
But union with God implies three things . 
(a) union with oneself, leading to the realization of 
the individual self, (i) union with the Cosmos, 
leading to the realization of the Cosmic Self, and 
(f) union of the two unions, leading to full self- 
realization or God-realization. The different 
Yogas dealt with in the G»a may thus be broadly 
classed under three heads : (i) those whose object 
is the realization of the individual self, (a) those 
whose-object is the realization of the Cosmic Self, 
and (3) those which have for their object complete 
self-realization or God-realization. One thing, 
however, should be clearly understood at the very 
beginning. Although for convenience of expo- 
sition, we may classify the Yogas under the above 
three heads, yet we must never forget that the 
GJ/a does not believe in piecemeal realization. 
The Gfta looks upon realization as one whole, and 
does not think it possible to divide it as we have 
done for purposes of exposition. No realization is 
possible unless one goes through the whole of the 
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eighteen Sadhanas described in the eighteen 
•chapters. 


SOME PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS : 

(a) WHOSE IS THE REALIZATION SPOKEN 
OF IN THE GITA ? 

Before we come to the subject of realization 
proper, there are two preliminary questions which 
we must discuss. The first is : Whose is the 
realization spoken of in the G//d? Is it the real- 
ization of a normal human being or of a super- 
normal, enlightened being ? This question is 
of fundamental importance, for if the Gf/a dis- 
cussed only the realization proper to an advanced 
soul, it would be a technical book, of interest 
only to a favoured few. If, however, it dealt 
with the realization of a notmal human being, 
it would be of interest to all normally constituted 
human beings. 

The G7/d describes the realization vouchsafed 
to Aquna. Who is Arjuna ? Is he only a normal 
human being, or is he a supematurally gifted, 
enlightened soul? Arjuna, of course, is a Ksa- 
triya and belongs to a very noble house, namely, 
the lunar royal house. He has also received 
education proper to a Ksatriya, and has, in 
addition, had instruction in military science 
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from a veteran teacher, like the great Dronacarya. 
But he has had no instruction in AdhyatmavidyS or 
the science of the Self. He has had no training 
in spiritual matters Nor does he show any 
particular aptitude for these. He is supersti- 
tious, he sees omens {Htmittani ca paSjdmi 
viparttdni KeSava^ i : 51). He is highly emotional. 
Seeing his own kinsmen and iclaiions arrayed 
against him, his body trembles, his limbs get 
parj^Iysed, and his bow slips from his hand (i ; 29, 
30), These things do not suggest any great spiritual 
advancement ; rather they suggest the reverse. 
His decision to give up the fight is also not due 
to any high moral principles. It is not due, as 
some people seem to believe, 10 his faith in Ahiinsa. 
It is simply due to emotions getting the better 
of his reason. The arguments which he advances 
are extremely specious, and he therefore well 
deserves the taunting remark of Lord Kr§na, 
‘You speak words of wisdom I * (ii: 11). He 
himself admits that his will has become weak, his 
mind has become puzzled, and he does not know 
what his duty is (ii ; 7). It is impossible, there- 
fore, to contend that Arjuna’s refusal to fight 
was actuated by the highest motives. Mr. D. S. 
Sharma, in his book already referred to, has very 
well expressed the hollowness of such a contention. 
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I maintain, therefore, that Arjuna is nothing 
more than a normal human being. Of course, 
he is a good subject for instruction ; otherwise 
the Divine Teacher would not have accepted him 
as the vehicle for his teachings. He possesses 
also humility, although this humility is still touched 
with egotism. (Witness the words ‘ na jotsje * 
occurring almost immediately after the words 
* i^isyas U ’bam iadht niam tvam prapannam 
But he is certainly not an enlightened soul or one 
that is spiritually advanced. What he achieves 
therefore in the realm of spiritual realization 
possible for everj’ normal human being, provided 
he is sufficiently earnest about it. It is also not 
true that it is Brahmanas and K$atriyas only 
that can profit by the instruction communicated 
to Arjuna. The Gi/d is very catholic. For 
instance, it states towards the close of its teaching : 

Of course, a man, in order to profit by this mstruc- 
tion, should possess faith. But that is the condi- 
tion necessary for all instruction. No man 
can profit by any instruction if he takes it in a 
caiping spirit. The Gi/d nowhere says that 
it IS only privileged bangs or persons belonging 
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to the higher castes who can benefit by its teaching. 
Here is the secret of its extraordinary hold upon 
the minds of men and women of all ranks and 
conditions. 

(b) what is the * ANSTOSS * THAT RELEASES THE 
TEACHING OF THE GITA ? 

The next question which we have to tackle 
before we can come to our real subject is : What 
is the Anstoss or shock that releases the teaching 
of the G/AT? For there must be some Awfcss, some 
experience that shakes one’s whole Being, which 
throws a man into that condition in which he 
feels the need for spiritual advancement. All 
spiritual progress starts from some crisis, some 
catastrophic experience which shakes to its very 
foundations the moral being of man. What is 
this crisis as depicted in the G/Az? The crisis 
is clearly described in the first chapter, as well 
as in verses 4 to 8 of the second chapter. It is 
conflict In Arjuna between sentiment and duty. 
A true picture of Arjuna’s mental state is given 
in verses 29 and 30 of the first chapter^ already 
referred to above. Arjuna speaks there of his limbs 
being paralysed and his mouth being parched, his 
hair standing on end, and his bow involuntarily 
falling ftnm bAs — efcas3LCterl?.tics wbikh pnint 
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to excessive emotionalism leading to a paralysis 
of the will. It is aot a very uncommon experience. 
Many of us have this kind of experience as a result 
of fright or grief. In Aijuna’s case this condition 
■was brought about by the sight of so many near 
and dear relations of his {as mentioned in I. 26 
and 27) whom ne might have to kill in case he 
engagea in the fight. But this by itself would 
not have caused a crisis. The crisis is due to 
the fact that Arjuna has also 2 dim perception of 
the fact that it is his duty to fight. This idea 
of duty is wotkmg in his subconscious mind and 
forces nim to put forward opposite reasons to 
counteract its effect. These ate really the mask 
•which his emotions wear in order to hide their 
teal character. Readers who have any acquaint- 
ance with the works of Freud and his disciples 
are too well aware of this de-vice, which emotions 
have of hiding their true character, to be reminded 
of It. The mask is almost removed .and the true 
situation revealed in verse 46, where he says, 
*If the sons of Dhttatastra, weapon in hand, 
should slay me, imarmed, in the battle, that 
would for me be better.* No man in possession 
of his reason can talk Hire this. It is the 
utterance of a man whose reason is entirely 
overcome by emotions. The crisis is therefore 
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the conflict between emotion and a vague 
conception of du y working m the subconscious 
imna 

Why, however, is this crisis called a Yoga? 
Why IS this condition of Ar)una called arjunavfsa 
dayoga ^ It seems at fitst sight to be the very 
reverse of a Yoga It is, no doubt, true that 
Arjuna’s mind is quite distracted, but the dis- 
traction IS the first step to realization, and hence 
It IS most appropriately called a Yoga Here 
the author of the Gita shows his tvondeiful know- 
ledge of the psychology of spiritual realization 
In the lives of many saints and Founders of reli- 
gions, we read of similar dejections and mental 
catastrophes which started them on the path of 
realization Thus, for instance, the sight of 
disease, decrepitude, and death, caused a shock 
in the mind of the Buddha which led him to 
renounce a kingdom and lead a wandering 
life in search of truth Even in the lives 
of ordinary mortals, a great shock in the shape 
of disappointment or grief is very often the 
starting-point of a new spiritual life The vistda 
of Arjuna, therefore, is rightly called a Yoga, 
although It does not possess all the characteristics 
of a Yoga 
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THE TOGA OF THE GfTA : FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS* 

Coming now to the question of the Yoga 
of the Bhagavadgttoy we find that tthe Gtta men- 
tions certain universal characteristics (which we 
may caU the focmai characteristics) of Yoga, 
Every Yoga, no matter of what kind, must 
possess these characteristics. The only exception 
is the first Yoga, arjmavisddayogay which, as we 
have already seen, does not possess these 
characteristics, but is called Yoga for special 
reasons. 

These formal characteristics of every Yoga 
have been stated in various ways in different 
chapters of the GUdy and even in the same chapter 
they have been described in different ways. In 
the main, they are : disregard of the fruit of action 
(ii : 47, iv: 29, v: 12), non-attachment to objects 
(ii: 48, iii: 19), balance or mental equipoise (saff/afi'a, 
ii : 48), desireiessness (iv : 19), indifference 
to pleasure and pain, to loss or gain (ii ; 58), in- 
difference to heat and cold, honour and dishonour 
(vi : 7 and xii : 18), impartiality to friends and 
foes, neutrals, strangers, and relations (vi : 9). 
These negative characteristics may be summed 
up in one word : non-attachment to objects. In 
addition to these negative characteristics, every 
Yoga shows some positive features which 
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Unlike Kant, however, who gives only the 
formal characteristics of the moral law, the 
Gl/d gives, in addition to the formal characteristics, 
what we may call the material characteristics 
peculiar to every Yoga. As Dewan Bahadur 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri rightly observes, (Vide 
Problems oj the BhagavadglSa, p. jjj), “it is 
clear that while self-control, purity, renuncia- 
tion of desire, love to a!!, absence of egoism, 
absence of sense of possession, sameness in rela- 
tion to heat and cold, pleasure and pain, praise 
and blame, etc., are common to all the Yogas, 
Karmayoga stresses Karma, Rajayoga stresses 
Dhyana, Bhaktiyoga stresses Bhakti, and 
Jfianayoga stresses Jfiana.” Every Yoga has got 
a definite positive content which defines its goal. 
Thus, Karmayoga has got for its definite goal 
lokasam^aha, welfare of all the lokas (people), 
JnSnayoga has for its object the knowledge that 
* Vasudeva is all.* So also Samkhyayoga has 
for its end BrdhmT sthUi (u : 72), Rajayoga or 
Dhyanayoga the ‘enjoyment of the infoite bliss 
of contact with Brahman ’ (vi : z8). Similarly, 
the ViSvarupayoga has for its object the 
vision of the Cosmic Form of God, and 
Bhaktiyoga the attainment of the condition 
of being ‘ very dear to God ’ (xii : 20). In this 
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way, every Yoga, in addition to its purely 
formal characteristics, has got a definite positive 
content- 

DOES THE GITA TEACH ANT PARTICULAR TOGA, 

OR DOES IT GIVE EQUAL IMPORTANCE 
TO ALL THE DIFFERENT YOGAS? 

The question we have next to ask is : Is it 
the object of the Gita to expound any particular 
Yoga, such as Karmayoga, or Jfi5nayoga, or 
Bhaktiyoga, or does it attach equal importance 
to all the different Yogas? This question has 
given rise to most of the controversies relating to 
the Gita. The great Acaryas looked upon 
the Gita as preaching either the gospel of 
iCnowledge or the gospel of Bhakti, whereas the 
late Ixikamanya Tilak looked upon the Gita 
as expounding only the doctrine of Karmayoga. 
It is not possible to go mto the details of this 
controversy within the limited space at my dis- 
posal. But I may offer one or two considerations 
which go against the view that the Glta*% object 
is to expound one particular Yoga and to treat 
others either as leading to, or as subordinate to, 
this single Yoga. The first' thing that I want to 
say is that such a view does not at all explain 
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why the Gtta should give so much space to the 
discussion of the other kinds of Yogas It would 
have sufficed to elaborate fully the central Yoga 
and simply to point out that all the other Yogas 
are only ancillary to it, or are ultimately merged 
in It But the Gita has never done it It is true 
that It has occasionally expressed the equivalence 
of different methods of realization For instance, 
m V 4 and 5 it expressly states that Samkhya and 
Yoga are one and the same and equally lead to 
the same goal In v 2, moreover, karma)o^ 
IS pronounced to be better than karmasannyasa, 
■which IS the path of ramkfya But here we should 
note carefully the context in which these state- 
ments occur They are an answer to Arjuna*s 
question ‘Renunciation of action you praise, 
O Kfsna, and then also Yoga Of the two, 
which one is the better ^ Tell me that conclu- 
sively * (v i) Really speaking, in the previous 
chapter, that is, the fourth chapter, renunaation 
of action was not advocated This is clear 
from the last two verses of that chapter -which 
sum up the teaching of that chapter 

^ 5 ^ to JjHJui/dair-rfa rircr ii IV 41 4 ^ 
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These verses leave no room for doubt that the 
Gita does not advocate renunciation of 
action. The \vordb» ‘ atniavantam na karrnam 
iiibadhnantt ’ would m fact, lose all their meaning 
if the verses had for their object the preaching of 
the doctrine of rcnunciauon of action. But still, 
as the late Lokamanya Tilak suggested, the Gita 
felt tliat there might be some doubt m the minds 
of men about the true meaning of the teaching 
of the previous chapter And this doubt was 
expressed through the mouth of Arjuna, and die 
Gita in the fifth chapter states its own point of 
view in unmistakable terms so as to remove 
all possibility of doubt. 

Why does the Gita however, say, * san~ 
i)yasah karvia^ogai ca mhfrejasokardviibhaii* } Its own 
view is not that renunciation of action leads to 
emancipation ; on the contrary’, it asserts definitely 
in iii : 4 that realiration cannot be obtained by 
renunciation of work. The reason why the Gitdy 
in spite of its cleativ stated view on the question, 
asserts that saimjdsa and karmayoga bodi lead to 
emancipation is probably that, as stated m ui : 
3, the Lord Himself said at the beginning of 
creation^ that there are two paths leading to salva- 

^ The late Lokamanfa TiJak gave two meanings of 
the -word pira in this verse. These two meanings are, 

F. 10 
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tion, namely, the path of knowledge practised 
by the Samkhyists (involving renunciation of 
action) and the path of Katmayoga practised by 
the Yogins The Gita has accepted this view 
stated by the Lord at the time of creation in a 
completely changed form, for it does not value 
the sannyasa which consists in renunciation of 
action, but the other type of sannyasa which con- 
sists in the renunciation of the fruits of action. 
It has given a new definition of sannyasa * The 
sages have known as sannyasa the renunaation 
of work prompted by desire * (xvn . 2), and has 
given a new definition of a sannySstn * He who 
performs such action as is his duty, irrespective of 
the fruit of action, is a sannyasw, a yo^n, not he 
that IS without fire or without ntes * (vi i) 
Moreover the object of the Gita in stating 
in V 4 and 5 that samkbya and yoga are one and 
the same is not to indicate that the one can be 
resolved into the other, but to show that there 
IS no opposition between the two In fact, 

respectu ely, ‘ at the beginning of creation ’ (as described 
in Mbh San 340 and 347) and ‘ as described in the previous 
chapter ’ He himseif prefers the latter sense I take the 
word, however, in the fotmer sense, because Lord 
did not advocate the doctrine of the renunaation of action 
in the previous cjiapter The Samkhyayoga which he 
preached m it is not the doctrine of renunciation of work 
but of the fruit of -nork 
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it is one of the chief merits of the Gtfa that it har- 
monises the two very nicely with the hejp of its 
conception of Yoga. The Samkhya that was 
without action is transformed by the Gttd into 
the samk})yayoga that advocates action, and the 
Karma that was based upon desire is transformed 
into the Karmayoga that is based upon desireless- 
ness. So again, the Sannyasa that meant renun- 
ciation of action is changed into the Sannyas 
ayoga that means renunciation of the fruits of 
action. In this way, with the help of 
its conception of Yoga, the Gttd retains the 
essential elements in sdmkijyay karma^ and smiydsa^ 
and at the same time avoids those elements which 
produce a conflict bem'ecn those paths. 

I therefore hold that the GUd docs not 
advocate any particular Yoga to the exclusion of 
all others, nor does nt believe in any opposition 
between one Yoga and another. There is also 
a meaning in the order in* which the dilFerent 
Yogas are presented ; the order represents the 
natural stages in the gradual advance to complete 
self-realization. Thus, the Sainkliyajoga taught 
in the second chapter leads naturally to the Kar- 
mayoga of the third chapter, and the latter in its 
turn to the Jnanavibhagayoga of the fourth chapter. 
The teaching of the fourth chapter inevitably 
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raises the question of the relation between sanii' 
^asa and and this is the subject matter 

of the fifth chapter which is named Sannyasayoga 
The relations betr^ecn jnana^ and sann^asa 

bemg thus established, die next question that 
arises is one concerning the nature of realization 
through dt^am or meditation, and this is the theme 
of the sixth chapter, which is therefore properlj 
named Dhvanajoga or Rajayoga This finishes 
the Yogas that deal mainly with the realization 
of the indiMdual self Then come those Yogas 
which treat of the realization of the 
Cosmic Self These form the subject matter of 
Chapters VII-XU And lastly, come those 
Yogas which have for their subject matter the 
unit) of the two realizations, that is, complete 
self realization or God teahzation These consti- 
tute the theme of the last six chapters of the Gita 

FIRST DIMSION OF THE YOGAS YOGAS RELATING 
TO THE REALIZATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 
As I ha\e indicated above, the principle of 
classification that will be followed in this article 
IS the nature of realization In accordance with 
this principle, the first class of Yogas deals with 
the realization of the inditidual self Of course, 
aa 1 have stated at the outset, there is no realization 
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■wluch IS purely individual, ever) realization 
bringing with it all the three types of realization 
But the iirst six chapters may be broadly said 
to be concerned with the subject of the realiza- 
tion of the individual self The chief thing that 
stands in the way of the realization of the 
individual self is the presence of conflict in the 
individual I have shown these conflicts very fullv 
in the third essay, and I need not therefore 
discuss the matter in detail here The conflicts 
which divide the individual are not resolved 
until we reach the sixth chapter, where witii 
the help of lUjayoga or Dhyanavoga, the 
divided individual is able to realize his integral 
personality And here I would like to stress the 
point which 'I ha\e pointed out in the article 
referred to above, namely, that a full realization 
•of the individual’s complete personality is not 
possible until we come to the last chapter where 
Arjuna is able to say that all his delusions are 
gone and he is m a position to do the Lord’s 
biddmg (k\iu -y)) 

SECOND DIVISION OF THE TOGAS YOGAS DEALING 
WITH THE REALIZATION OF THE COSMIC SELF 

So far we ha\e dea\t with the first step in 
realization The next step in realization, the 
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ascent from the individual self to that of 
the Cosmic Self, I have described in detail io 
the second essay and I need therefore give 
here only the briefest outhne of the process. 
The ascent to this realization begins from the 
seventh chapter, and it is in this chapter that 
the teaching of the Gita takes a distinctly cosmic 
turn. The mdividual is here for the first time 
brought mto relationship "with the Cosmic Reality. 
The distinction between Para Prakrti and Apata 
Praktti is also made in this chapter, and Para 
Prakjti is defined as *jJvabbuta» *jay(dam dharyaU 
jagat* This definition of Para Prakrti is signi- 
ficant, because it brings into clear relief the 
relation between the higher Nature of God and 
the individual self, and thus makes it possible for 
the latter to seek God-rcalization, 

In the eighth chapter the cosmic significance 
of Karnla is clearly stated in the third verse, 
which may consequently be regarded as one of the 
basic verses of the GUa. The chapter proceeds 
to describe the Cosmic destiny of the individual, 
and this theme is continued in the next chapter. 
In the ninth chapter there occur also those famous 
verses which describe the nature of God. These 
verses bring out both the transcendent and the 
immanent character of God, though they emphas'jze 
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the former more than the latter. This is natural, 
for the object of tins chapter is to present God 
in His cosmic aspect. In the tentli chapter, 
which is charactenstically called Vibhutiyoga, 
the cosmic aspect of God is most strongly 
emphasized. The chapter stresses the trans-human, 
cosmic character of God, as will be evident from 
the following verses : 

57 ^ JP# 57 I 

577^5 Jig^ {) X ; 2-3 

As Sri Krishna Pcem puts it, ** It is thus not a 
person who is speaking in the Gltd but the great 
Brahman out of which all beings come and into 
which all will in time return His transcendence 
is indeed so great that Arjuna is constrained to 
say : Na hi U hhagatfan vyaktim vidur dsva fia ddmvdb 
(X:i4). 

But it IS in the eleventh chapter that the 
transcendent character reaches its culmination 
and the stupendous grandeur and infimte great- 
ness of God are fully revealed. Tlie revelation 
is so awe-inspiring that Arjuna literally shakes 
with fear and begs the Lord to resume His human 


* Vide 'The Yoga of the Bktg/wadgifa p. 91. 
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fotm (m : 45). He iccovers his composure only 
when God assumes again His human form (x: ; 51) 

The twelfth chapter, as 1 have shoun, 
in the second essay, is also needed to complete 
the ascent to the Cosmic Self. Bhakti is the onij 
attitude possible to a being who has had vision of 
the Cosmic Form of the Lord. Bhaktiyoga, there- 
fore, IS a necessary complement to Visvarupayoga. 

Thi*! finishes the Yogas relating to the ascent 
of the soul. Arjuna has now got a glimpse of 
the greatness and infinite power of God. But 
he is dazzled by this vision and he loses his bear- 
ings. What IS needed, therefore, ss a link between 
the Godhead m Its infinite majesty and the indi- 
vidual in his insignificance. As Sri Aurobindo 
puts it: “The infinite presence in its unmiti- 
gated splendour would be too overwhelming 
for the separate littleness of the limited, indivi- 
dual and natural man. A link is needed by 
which he can see this umvcrsal Godhead in his 
own individual and natural being, close to him, 
not only omnipotently there to govern all he is 
by universal and immeasurable Power, but human- 
ly figured to support and raise him to unity by an 
intimate and individual relation.'* This Jink is 
supplied by I-ord Kr$na assuming the human form 
on the Gtta, 2nd Seues, ind cdn., pp. i7}-74. 
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■Third division of the yogas : yogas relating 
TO The unity or the two previous realizations : 

COMPLETE SELF-REALIZATION OR GOD-REALIZATION 

We now come to the last division of the 
Gita which deals with the highest kind of rea- 
lization — the unitj of the two previous realiza- 
tions, resulting in complete self-realization or 
•God-realization. We have just seen the necessity 
of God assuming the human form in order to 
establish a link between God and man. But 
this is not enough. It is further necessary that 
man after realizing the Cosmic Form of God 
should descend to the world and view his duties 
in the worldly plane in the light of this realization. 
In other words, what is needed is that man should 
maintain his continuity with the Infinite Self 
and realize the latter as his true self. How he is 
to do this IS the theme of the last six chapters^. 

It is clear that there will be a good of 
knowledge in the last sis chapters. This is, 
perhaps, the reason why it is generally believed 
that these chapters deal with knowledge. But 
it should be remembered that the knowledge 
spoken of here is different from the knowledge 
as depicted in the seventh chapter. There the 
knowledge that is described is a purely theoretical 
one, namely, that ‘Vasudeva is all.^ Here the 
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knowledge that is communicated has an eye to 
two things. First, it shows how the self stands 
in relation to the world, and secondly, how it 
stands in relation to God. 

This double standpoint we notice clearly 
in Chapter XIII If we cvaminc the characteristics 
of knowledge ?s given in verses 8 to 12, 
we find su^h characteristics as humility, 
unpretentiousness, barmlessness, forgiveness, 
rectitude, service of the teacher, purity, stead- 
fastness, self-control, etc. These qualities we 
usually look upon as moral qualities rather 
than as qualities of knowledge, and from this 
it IS evident that the Gita here views Imowledge 
not merely from the theoretical point of view, 
but also from the practical point of view, 
from the point of view, that is, of the relation of 
the self to the world. From this point of view 
it is very significant that the title of the chapter 
is Ksetraksctrajfiayoga. The relation between tlie 
self and the world is that of the field (Ksetra) 
and the knowet of the field (KsetrajSa). What, 
however, is the field ? From the description of 
the field as given in verses 5 and 6, it appears that 
it comprises not merely what is physical, but the 
whole of our sensuous, intellectual, and emo- 
tional nature. In fact, the field is the totality of 
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the physical , vital, and mental regions The 
self is the knower of this field It is not itself 
one of the objects which constitute the field. 
The Gifd stresses here, as Kant did later, the fact 
that the self »s a subject acd not a substance 
This conception of self bnngs out the unity of 
the individual self with the Cosmic Self, 
for the latter differs from the former only in 
being ‘ the knower of all the fields * So, as Sn 
Krishna Prem has pointed out, the teaching of 
tins chapter may be summed up bj the words. 
‘ Within you is the hght of the world * 

The barrier thus breaks down completely 
between the self and God The nature of self 
defines the nature of God The chapter, therefore, 
most naturally passes from the nature of self to 
the nature of God Those remarkably beautiful 
verses fsm 28-34) w^hich depict the nature of 
the self depict also the nature of God 

But although the nature of the self is suffi- 
ciently well described m the thirteenth chapter, 
yet something more is necessary than the 
Lsetra-ksetrajna relationship to indicate the atti- 
tude of the self towards the world This is the 
necessity for the teaching *mparted in the four- 
teenth chapter, which is diaractenstically named 
Gunatrayavibhagayoga There arc three quail- 
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ties, the Gita says, namely sattva^ rajas^ and 
tamas which originate from Prakrti and which 
bind fast the soul which dwells in the body 
Cxiv 5) Of these, saitvdt on account of its punty, 
IS illuminating and health) (or untroubling, as 
^ridhara interprets the word mamaj^ani), and 
causes bondage through attachment to pleasure 
and knowledge The quaht} of rajas arises from 
desire and attachment and causes bondage by 
attachment to action Tamas, born of ignorance, 
IS the deluder of all dwellers in the body and 
binds through heedlessness, indolence, and sloth 
(xiv 6-8) The Gtfa further sajs (xvni 40) 
that there is no entity, either on earth, or in 
heaven among the Devas, which is free from these 
three gunas It is these three gums which cause 
bondage Unless, therefore, a man can rise above 
the three gums, he cannot escape from the bondage 
of the world The instruction, therefore, which 
the fourteenth chapter imparts is Be above 
the three gums This seems to be the same 
as the advice given in il 45 (* mstrargurno 

*As I have already shown, the Gt/a s view of the ffirai 
differs in essential respects from that of the orthodox Saip 
khya For one thing, the latter docs not regard the gr/aat 
as originating from PrakfO, but as constituting Prakrti 
Secondly, the orthodox Samkhya looks upon the gapar as 
constituent elements of Piakrtt and not as attributes or 
qualities 
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bhavdrjma *) ; but tliere is this difference, that in 
the earlier chapter there is no discussion about the 
gunas. This difference, in fact, is what vre notice 
throughout when we compare the instruction 
given in the last six chapters with that given 
earlier. Although at first sight it may seem that 
the instruction in the later chapters is in many 
respects the same as that giv»cn in the earlier 
chapters, yet it is always richer and more con- 
crete, as it proceeds from an anal) sis of the 
nature of the self as well as of the universe. 

The discussion of* the thirteenth and four- 
teenth chapters relating to the nature of the self 
and Its relation to the world is a fitting prelude 
to the topic discussed in the fifteenth chapter, 
the conception of Punisottaraa. The concep- 
conception of Purusottama is the Gitd*s highest 
conception of God. There are various miscon- 
ceptions relating to the* GUd*s view of Purusot- 
tama, against which it is necessary to be on our 
guard. Thus, the late Lokamanya Tilak regarded 
Purusottama as the same as Aksara Brahman. 
The reviewer m the Modem 'Rjevien' (the late Mr. 
M. C. Ghosh), while reviewing Sri Aurobmdo's 
Essays on /he G/fa, took Sri Aurobindo to task 
because he took the teaching of the fifteenth 
chapter scriousl), since in the opinion of the 
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reviewer the fifteenth chapter must be considered 
spurious, as there could not be any Purusottama 
higher than Aksara Brahman. Such a criticism 
will remind one of similar views expressed by 
Greek scholars of the last century who regarded 
the ‘ Parmemdes * and the ‘ Laws * of Plato as 
spurious. 

There can be absolutely no doubt that the 
conception of Purusottama is different from that 
of Aksara Brahman. The Gifd itself states in 
unmistakable terms in xv. 18 the difference 
between the two. The conception of Purusot- 
tama crowns the whole teachmg of the Gffd, 
without which it will not be complete. 

The fifteenth chapter begins with a magni* 
ficent simile. The universe is compared to a 
giant A^vattha tree which has its roots upwards 
and its branches downwards. The root which 
is located above is God, and the .branches which 
move downwards are rooted to tlie ground by 
means of the knots of Karma. The whole 
illustration is no doubt taken from the Kathopa- 
mfad (ii : 6. i), but the Gtfd has added certain 
features of its own. For in the Kathopani^ad 
nothing is said about the branches reaching 
die ground and causing bondage through Karma. 
Nor is anything stated there about the necessity 
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of cutting the lower blanches with the sword 
of non-attachment. 

This simile illustrates very well the Gita’s 
conception of God. God is the transcendent 
source of the world. But the world is not unreal ; 
on the contrary, it is the real manifestation of 
God. Bondage is due to attachment to the 
world. If this attachment is destroyed by doing 
work in a spirit of absolute detachment, the 
nature of the Divme Personabty will be revealed 
to us. 

God in the Gita is not an abstract God. In 
the twelfth chapter the Gita has unmistakably 
shown its preference for the concrete concep- 
tion of God. The worship of the Akfara and 
the Avyakta is pronounced to be very difficult 
and not worth pursuing, when there is the easier 
method of worship of the Personal (or radier 
Superpersonal) God. 

It is true that the Gita has mixed up always 
the deistic, pantheistic, and theistic conceptions of 
God. In the brilliant verses depicting the nature 
of God in the ninth chapter (verses i7-i9)» as also 
in those remarkably fmc verses in the thirteenth 
chapter (15-18 and 25), on the same subject, we 
have a curious blending of the transcendent and 
immanent conceptions of God. But, as Dr. S. N. 
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Dasgupta has clearl) pointed out, in spite of 
these conflicting \iews about the nature of the 
Supreme Being, there is one central idea towards 
which the whole of the Gltd teaching moves 
It is the idea of a Superpersonal God To quote 
the words of Dr Dasgupta ‘ The answer appa- 
rently implied in the Gttd to all objections to the 
apparently different views of the nature of God is 
that Transcendentalism, Immanentism, and Panthe 
ism lose their distinctive and opposite characters in 
the melting whole of the superpersonabty of God ** 
{History of Indian ’Pbilosoplt ) , Vol II, p 5 27) 

This conception of a superpersonal God ap- 
apears m the Gftd in two forms Firstly, it appears 
in the form of the idea of A\ atara which is si etched 
m IV 7 and 8 This idea, as Dr Dasgupta has 
pomted out, is a new idea introduced bv the Gi/d 
which did not exist in the Upanisads, an idea which 
played a \er) important part in the religious life 
of our countr) The significance of the concep- 
tion of Aa atara has been beautifull) shown bj 
Sri Aurobindo m his Essays on the Gitd, First 
Senes The essence of this conception is thus 
indicated b\ him ‘ The AA'atara cemes as the 
manifestation of the dnine nature in the human 
nature, the apocalvpsc of its Chnsthood, Krishna- 
hood, Buddhabood, in order that the human 
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nature ma\ b\ moulding its principle, thought, 
feeling, action, being on the Imes of that Christ- 
hood, Knshnahood, Buddhahood transfigure 
Itself into the dnine ” (p 217) “ It is the mani- 

festation from abo\e of that which we ha\e to 
develop from below , it is the attractmg divine 
example given by God to man m the \cry type 
and form and perfected model of our human 
existence * (tbidj p 250) 

This IS one waj m which God descends into 
the world The other wav is the more diffuse 
wa) in which He descends into the whole of 
Nature and the world of conscious and un- 
conscious beings The fifteenth chapter deals 
with this second t)pe of descent 

God as Purusotrama has shed here His awful 
aloofness and become the indwelling principle of 
the whole world of matter, life, and conscious- 
ness He IS the acme principle m the world, 
upholding even thing He is seated m the heart 
of everything sanasja cd^ham brdi sannnistaH*) 
From Him emerge memory and wisdom and 
also their absence He is the subject-matter of 
all the Vedas (‘ Vedais ca sanatr cham eta ied}ah'\ 
the author of the Vedanta and the knower of the 
A^eda He is de-^cribed as taking possession of 
the bodies of breathing things m the form of the 
F II 
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Fire of Life ( ^aham vatsvanaro hbutid prdninam 
debam aintah ’) Only a part of Him has descend 
ed into the -world of living beings (‘ DJaman undo 
jivaloke jnabbfitah sanatanah) Further — and this 
IS a point which I like to stress — we notice here 
what I have already pointed out, namely, that the 
Gffd does not separate the .transcendent and im- 
manent aspects of God distinctly, but that, on die 
whole, God’s immanent aspect is more clearlj 
shown here than His other aspect. From the pomt 
of view of the Gifdy transcendence and immanence 
cannot really be separated God’s transcendence 
must be mamtamed ; otherwise it is not worth 
while realizing God On the other hand> it must 
be possible for us to realize Him, and for that, 
He must shed His aloofness to some extent to 
make Himself accessible to us Indeed, it is m 
the manner in which tlie transcendent and im- 
manent characteristics of God are combined that 
the beauty of the conception of Purusottama 

chiefly lies There is one important conse- 
quence for human beings of this conception 
of Purusottama It is, as Sri Aurobmdo points 
out (vide Hssay on the GUa, and cdn , 2nd Scric<i, 
p 245), that the highest state of the soul is a 
dwelling in the Purusottama and not a complete 
di‘5soIution (Jaja). 
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-♦The realization of the Purusottama is the 
highest reahzation in the Gt/a, and is therefore 
rightly called gfih^atamam iastram But to complete 
It, It IS necessarj that there should be a knowledge 
of certain features of the \^otId m which we live 
The first thing which the seeker after perfect 
reahzation is to know is that there is a twofold 
diMSion in the whole world of Jiving beings 
dia// bhHtasargan '') — the Dnine {Dan'cr) and die 
Demoniacal (Asurn) Human beings are no e\ 
ception. to this universal ptinaple of division, 
and they can also be divided into the Daiva and 
the Asura It is at first not quite clear whj the 
threefold division of the fourteenth chapter ac 
■cording to theg/ifias is not adopted m this chapter, 
but mstead of that we get a bipartite division into 
the Daiva and the Asura The division m ac- 
cordance with the gums is undoubted!) more 
scientific and is adopted again in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth chapters Its temporatj eclipse 
by a bipartite division is due to the special purpose 
of this chapter, which is to show that from the 
point of view of their influence for good or for 
evil, human beings can be divided into two classes 
Tlie Tamasika man is either ruled out or, 
as Sri Aurobindo conjectures, is probably mcludcd 
in the Asura class * Whatever that might be. 
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the presence of these two types of men with 
their respeco\e qualities is of special importance 
for the man who is in the final stage of reah2ation 
He should know that any the least trace in him 
of the qualities of the lower type of men should 
be carefully removed 

The se\enteenth chapter brings into pro- 
minence the importance of sraddha or faith The 
Gtta declares that a man is as his faith is (‘j«> 
yacuhraddbah sa eia sab*) Objective conditions 
of realization are of course important, but 
the most important condition is the subjecmc 
one of faith Without this all action is false 

trni ^ 51^ ^ IT II XVII 28 

The Gifa has also m previous chapters empha- 
sized the importance of sraddha , for example, in 
VI 47 it has said that * among all Yogins, he 
who, full of faith, with the inner Self abiding m 
Me, adoreth Me, he is considered by Me to be the 
most completely harmonized * But in the seven- 
teenth chapter faith is made the the essential 
subjective condition of all virtuous action The 
importance of tins teaching for the man about 
to reach the highest stage of realization cannot be 
exaggerated, /or he must make a thorough self- 
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examination in order to find out whether all his 
actions are prompted by the highest kind of 
fraddha. 

The eighteenth chapter sums up the whole 
teaching of the Gltd. As I have already pointed 
out, thcjogas mentioned m the previous chapters 
first find their complete fulfilment in the eighteenth 
chapter. Neither the Samkhyayoga mentioned 
in the second chapter, nor the Karmayoga des- 
cribed in the third chapter, nor any other Yoga 
described in the previous chapters finds its com- 
pletion in the instruction imparted in that chapter, 
but waits for its consummation in the final 
instruction imparted m the eighteenth chapter. 
The eighteenth chapter, therefore, gives the final 
touch to the teaching of all the previous chapters 
and completes that process of self-realization, and 
consequently also God-realization, which it is 
the object of the G7/d to expound. 

It starts with the fundamental opposition of 
the earlier chapters, namely, that between san- 
njdsa and karmajoga, which stands in the way' of 
self-realization. This opposition it gets rid of 
much in the same way in which it is done in the 
earlier chapters, but tvith a difference which is due 
to the teaching of, the later chapters concerning 
the modificadons of all mental qualifies due to 
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the action of the gu;ms It makes a distinction 
between sam^asa and tjaga, the latter conveying, 
as Sri Krishna Prem points out in addition to the 
Idea of lehnquishincnt, that of a positn e donation 
The anaiisis of the three kinds of according 

to the preialence of the three gz/mr, has the merit 
of showing in what the issence of the pure fomt 
of tjaga consists This essence, according to the 
finding of the Gita is the doing of an action pureli 
from a sense of duty ‘with complete freedom 
from attachment and relinquishment of fruits ’ 

(Mill 9) 

The Gita nc\t gives an analysis of action 
Fit e causes are mentioned of every action, whether 
good or bad Tliese fi\e causes are (i) atlhist 
Ijam (body) (a) karta (agent) (5) karanam prtba 
gudham (the tatious sense organs) (4) uudlja ca 
pntbaL cesta (the s atious life functions and bio 
motor activities) and (5) dana This last cause has 
been explained by Dr S N Dasgupta as ‘ the 
unknown objectii e causal elements or the all- 
controlling power of God ’ (f/tr/0/9 0/ Indian Phi 
losopJjy^Yol II, p J15) It would, however, be more 
in consonance with the general standpoint of the 
Gita, which looks upon God as the ultimate con- 
troller of all beings (Cf xviii 61), to take the 
word in the second of the two senses mentioned 
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b\ Dr Dasgupti In an> case, the agent is onl) 
one of the causes and cannot arrogate to himself 
the position of being the sole determinant of action 
In fact, the Gita calls him a man of per\ erted 
nature uho thinks that he is the sole author of 
his actions (irriii z6) Until thi« false notion is 
complete!} removed and a man feels that the 
ultimate author of everything is God, there is no 
possibility of attaining complete self realization. 
This instruction is \er) necessat) for Arjuna, for 
his chief failing is egoism, as the Lord Himself 
points out V. ith rather brutal frankness (win 5 8 60) 
This raises the question of human freedom 
1 hai e discussed the question already, and 1 cannot 
do more than }ust touch upon it here Although 
Lord Kjsna in xi 55 and 34 pomts out that 
all the foes (Drona, Bhisma, jayadratha, etc ) 
ha\e been slam by Him and asks Aquna to be 
onl) the instrumental cause of their death, >et it 
IS not true that the Gtta does not believe in human 
freedom It only does not regard man as the 
‘iole or e\en as the ultimate author of his actions 
The agent is mentioned as one of the causes of lus 
action m xvm 14, and indeed, the whole purpose 
of the Gtta will be frustrated if man is treated 
merely as an automaton IE the Gita had 
treated Arjuna as a mere automaton it would 
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not have wasted eighteen chapters in teaching 
him the wav to self-realization. The words of 
the Gita: {'uddhared atmand atwanain'') (vi : j) 
clearly prove, if any proof indeed was needed, 
that the Gitd does not advocate absolute deter 
minism, I need not discuss the question further as 
I have already discussed it fully in the fourth essay. 

We come now to the doctrine of Svadharma 
and Svabhava which is just touched upon in ii ; 
31 and lii: 33 and mote fully dealt with in the 
last chapter. A good deal of misconception pre- 
vails regarding the meaning of this doctrine. Alany 
people have jumped to the conclusion that here is 
the support of the Gtta for the caste system. 
But before jumping to this conclusion we should 
consider one simple thing, namely, that there is 
no' mention in the Gita of the hereditary prin- 
ciple which is the basis of the caste system. There 
is no doubt here a justifiaition of a fourfold 
social order based upon differences of quality and 
Karma of men, but this is very different from 
the caste system, the root idea of which is heredity. 
It will indeed be quite correct to say that the Gttd 
does not favour a caste system based upon heredity. 

What It does favour is a social system m 
which everyone can pursue that work which is m 
accordance with his nature. The Gitd no doubt 
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believes that icen can be dh-ided into four broad 
■classes ; and it has given the names, Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and ^udra, to these four classes. 
But if the characteristics of the higher classes are 
examined, it vUl be found that they are inner 
characteristics, qualities that have reference to 
the inner nature of the man, rather than external 
characteristics indicative of status and family. 
Sri Aurobindo has dtaxco our attention particularly 
to this point and has also shoten the significance 
of the difference which we notice between the 
characteristics of the higher classes and those of 
the lower classes. Ihe reason for this difference is, 
as he states, that * the temperament moved to pro- 
duction and wealth-getting or limited in the circle 
of labour and service, the mercantile and the sertile 
mind, are usually turned outward, more occupied 
ufth the external values of their work than its power 
for character, and this disposition is not so favour- 
able to a Sattvic or spiritual action of this nature * 
i^Bssajsontbe Gita, and edn., and Series, p. 335). 

The principle of Svadhartna means that a man’s 
dut)* is to act in conformity with his true nature, 
What, however, is the true nature of a man ? 
The Gtfd believes that every man’s nature must 
belong to one or other of the four types already 
mentioned. How, however, is a man to know 
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to which of these four t)pes he belongs^ 
The advice of the Gita here is very practical 
On the whole, it is much safer to accept 
the verdict of soaet) and regard oneself as 
belonging to the class to which one is assigned 
by soaety than arbitrarily to select one^s class 
oneself Even if wc do not take into account 
the superhuman knowledge which enables Lord 
Ktsna to estimate accuiaicl) the status of Ai)uria, 
even if we sa} that the Lord calls Aijuna a Ksatn)a 
because he is called so b) societ) , we ha^ e to re- 
leflcct that this social order is not an arbitrary 
order but is itself the expression of the Divine WiU. 
If the status giten to an individual bj soaeQ 
detiates veej consideiablj from the status to 
which he is entitled b) his Svabhava, if, conse- 
quently, there is coeraon and oppression of 
individuals, then that becomes a lit occasion for 
the Lord to come down as Avatara and bring the 
perverted social order back to its normal and 
healthy condition In this wa) Svadharma and 
the Dharma of societ) are brought into harmony 
with each other 

It must not also be forgotten that the social 
self IS really our Greater Self, a fuller expression 
of our individual self The Gita does not believe 
in any realization of the mdnidual except through 
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‘'ociet) This IS the socnl aspect of the doctrine 
of S^abhava and Svadhanna, and that is Y\h^ 
the Gita connects this doctrine with the msti 
tution of the fourfold order which is, indeed, tlic 
conception of soaety in the Gita We maj chal 
Icnge the particular fourfold order mentioned in the 
Gi/a, we may say that it is artificial, but some soaal 
order is needed if tlic individual is to reahze his seif 
And after all, the fourfold order as sketched in 
the GifOy IS not as artificial and unnatural as it 
appears at first sight to be For, as Sn Auro 
bmdo has pointed out (Vide Lssajs on tbs Gita and 
Scries, and edn , p 545), there is alw ays m human 
nature something of all these four personalities 
developed or undeveloped wide or narrow, sup 
pres-sed or rising to the surface, but m most one 
or the other tends to predominate and seems to 
take up sometimes the whole space of action in 
the nature And m any society wc should have 
all four t}pes, — even, for cMimple, if wc could 
create a pure!) productive and commercial soaetj 
‘'uch as modern times have attempted, or for that 
matter, a Sudra society of labour of die prole 
tanate such as attracts the most modem mind 
and is now being attempted m one part of Europe 
and advocated in others There would still be 
the thinkers mov ed to find the law and tmth and 
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guiding rule of the whole matter, the captains and 
and leaders of industr) who would make all thi<; 
productiMty activity an excuse for the satisfaction 
of their need of adventure and battle and leader 
ship and dominance, the many typical purely pro 
ductne and wealth getting men, the average 
workers satisfied with a modicum of labour and 
the reward of their labour** 

The Gifa neAt proceeds to show how h\ 
doing one’s Svadharma one can attain unity with 
God It begins by saying that a man must wor 
ship God through the Karma that is proper to him 
{*svakar/m»a tarn abh^ar^a siddbim vtndaU manat ab' 
Nvm 46) Then it makes that famous assertion 
(xviii 47) " Better is one’s duty, though destitute 
of merit, than the well executed duty of another’ 
Proceeding in the same strain, it asserts that one 
must not abandon the duty which is in conformitr 
with one’s nature even though, it is defective, 
for all undertakings have defects, )ust as no fire 
IS without smoke (xviii 48) The next sis v erse'^ 
(4^ 54) describe the manner in which tiie individual 
can obtain complete union with God by doing bis 
own Svadharma The words which the G/Az 
uses in this connection are hrahmabhttyaja kalpate 
(‘ he IS fit to become Brahman *) These words 
are also used in xiv z6 in connection with the 
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description of the condition of the ingunatiia 
Another word which the Gtta uses to indicate the 
condition of being one with God is brabmabbuta 
This w ord is aho used in \ 24 in the same sense 

In u 72j \ 24 and \ 25 the word used to 

indicate the nature of the self when it becomes 
one With Brahman is brabmanm ana All the^e 
words eaidentl) mean the same thing and are 
intended to express the fact that the self which has 
had the complete realization is indeed nothing 
else than God This is quite in conformity with 
the spirit of the Upamsads which say ‘The 
knower of Brahman is nothing else than 
Brahman' — Brahma veda brafmatia blaiatiy Murid 
Up m 29 

Such IS the waiy in which the Gtfa sums up 
Its teaching It is a book, as I have said at the 
beginning, which deals with Sadhana or way to 
realization It ends, therefore, with a tnum 
phant message of hope from God 

JIT 11 xvill 66 

and an equally triumphant declaration of loialty 
and deaotionfrom Atjuna 

II XVIII 7^ 
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The concluding \erse of the Gita puts its 
whole teaching in a nutshell 

^ II 

It IS the combination of Yoge^vara with 
a loyal and devoted Dhanurdhara, hhe Ar]una, 
which IS nccessaiy for the well-being 
of the world If Ariuna were merel) i 
devoted disciple, that would not have suflficed. 
It was nccessar) that he should be a Dhanur- 
dhara, a worker, and not a man merely gi\en to 
contemplation The uplift of the universe, 
therefore, rests upon two conditions which must 
be fulfilled b) human beings : (i) They mu«t 
be prepared to open out their minds to the light 
from above m an attitude of complete faith and 
de\otJon, and (2) they must be prepared to act 
in accordance wnth the light which the) recene 
from above in a spirit of absolute self-effacement 
and detachment If they fulfil these condition®, 
then only can they receive illumination from the 
Lord of Yoga which will enable them to lift the 
universe from its present hopelessly degraded 
condition to one of eternal peace and blessedness 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KATOOPANISAD 

The Kathopanisad holds a unique position 
among the Upanisads Although in point of 
\ariet\ of topics discussed, it cannot connate 
tilth the bigger Upanisads, such as the Bjha- 
daranyaka and the Chandogya, yet it is far more 
compact than the latter, and it has the additional 
merit of being \\holl> unitary m the conception 
and de\eIopment of its theme It lacks no doubt 
the profundity of thought of some of the passages 
in the Bfhadaran)aka and the Chandogya, but 
It IS not marred b) the presence of such irrelevant 
matter as, for instance, the elaborate details con- 
cerning rituals foe procuring good things of life 
and begetting children, which occur in Br 
Up 63 and 6.4 It presents a well-knit struc- 
ture animated by one single thought which runs 
through the whole of this Upanisad 

But more than all this, the Kathopanisad 
blends more perfectly than any other Upanisad 
the two great features which form the warp and 
uoof of every Upanisad, namely. Realization and 
Philosophy As the universal science of values, 
** Reprinted from “ The Vedanta Kesari,*’ May, August 
■and October 1943 
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'while he who chooses the more pleasant fails to 
attain the goal. 

The better and the more pleasant both come 
to man. Having examined them from all sides, 
the wise man discriminates betw'een them. He 
chooses the better rather than the more pleasant, 
while the foolish man through desire to have and 
to hold, chooses the mote pleasant.” 

On the face of it, the distinction is one on 
the ethical plane, but in reality, it extends far 
beyond it. Like the idea of good in Plato, 
^reyas is something more than the ethical good ; 
it is in fact a general name for a value. So also 
Preyas does not mean merely that wliich is plea- 
sant, but stands for whatever is sensuous or a 
mere matter of fact, in other words. Existence. 
This being premised, we shall be able to under- 
stand the criticism of the standpoint of Preyas 
from that of Preyas, which we find in the begin- 
ning of the second vallj of the second chapter. 
That Preyas and Preyas are understood not merely 
in tlie ethical but also in the metaphysical sense 
is clear from the fact that immediately after the 
exppsition of the difference between the two. 
the same sort of difference is asserted between 
Vidya (Knowledge) and Avidya (Ignorance) in 
I. 2.4. There is no doubt that the first pair of 
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opposites IS identified with the second pair Plato 
in his criticism of Protagoras in the “ Theae- 
tetus made a similar identification beti,ieen 
Protagoras ’ doctrine " Knowledge is perception” 
and the Heraclitean doctrine of Becoming Just 
as for Plato adherence to Protagoms* doctrine 
means nothing else than acceptance of the theory 
of flux or momentarmes^i of things, so also for 
tlie Kathopanxsad the standpoint of Prejas is 
nothing else than that of Avidya, \thile that of 
^rcyas is the standpoint of Vidya Philosophy 
consists in clinging to the standpoint of Gretas 
or VidyS, that is to say, to that of Value, and 
rejecting that of Preyas or Avidya, that is to sav, 
that of Existence 

This IS, howeaer, no new idea introduced 
by the Kathopanisad, but is the central thought 
of all the Upanisads We see this ver} clearly, 
for example, in the third brahmana of the second 
chapter of the Brhadatanyakopanisad, where, 
after stating tliat there are two forms of Brahman, 
the formed and the formless, the mortal and the 
immortal, the limited and the unlimited, ^ it is 

Deussen translates as * abiding ’ and as 

“fleeting” Hume translates them respectneJ} as sta 
tionary ’ and ‘ movmg * These translations retain no 
doubt the etymological meamogs of these ■aords, but thev 
Suffer from the serious defWt that they make ^ the highest 
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Stated that reality is the rasa^ i e , the value or 
essence of both It is described is neii, neti, that 
IS, IS different from exerytivng which is a mere 
existence It is also characterized positivel) as 
sat^asya satyam, * the truth of truth/ that is to saj, 
as the inner meaning or \alue of all existence 

Here \te are introduced to a second order 
or dimension of reaht}, as contrasted with the 
first order or dimension, nhich is called existence 
This second dimension is the dimension of \alue 
The same reference to another dimension of reality, 
o\er and 'ibo\e that of existence, we also find 
in Kena i a, where reality is described as “the 
ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech 
of speech, the breath of breath, the e>e of the eye ” 
The meaning evidently here is that there is a deeper 
core of realit) underlying that which appears on 
the surface, xshich may be called its essence or 
value — a second dimension of reality, in addition 
to the first dimension, which is called existence 

This reahzation of different dimensions of 
reality, of vi hich existence is only one, later crys 
tallized Itself m the conception of Saccidananda As 
Deussen remarks (V/de PbilosopJ^ of the hpamshads 

and the lower category, whidt is opposed to the general 
purport of the whole sentence I have therefore accepted 
Sankara’s interpretation which takes as that is, 

‘limited ’ and tTT a' that is, unlimited ’ 
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pp. 126-27), this conception is found only m the 
later Upanisads, but one very close to it is found 
in Bf. Up. 3. 9. 28, where Brahman is called 
*‘vijhanam anandaip brahma,** also in Taitt. 2.1, 
where it is called satyam jnanam anantam/’ 
But even if the explicit recognition of Reality as 
having three imensions, Sat (Truth), Cit (Con- 
sciousness) and Ananda (Bliss) is not found in 
the earlier Upanisads, the recognition of the 
value-aspect of Realit)-- characterizes throughout 
the Upanisadic conception of it. 

Keality as htymd "Dhama ami Adhan/ia^ Cause 
and Effect^ Pas/^ Present and Eu/nre. 

The next stage in the conception of Reality, 
as expounded in the KathopanJ$ad, is indicated 
by the words of Naeiketas (Kath. 1.2. 14) : 

II 

( Other than Dharma, other than Adharma; 
other than both Cause and Effect ; other also than 
Past, Present and Future ; That which thou scesf, 
tell me that ** — Sri Krishna Prem’s translation^ 
given at p. 91 of his Thejoga of the Kaiojxwifad)^ 
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I ha^ e onl) added the word “ Present ” for the 
particle indicates that the present also is includ 
ed) Realit) is here definitely asserted to be beyond 
Dharraa and Adharma^ Cause and Effect, Past, 
Present and Future, that is to say, beyond all 
e^astential categories This follows directly from 
the conception of it as Value ^Mth which, as tie 
have ]ust seen, the second valli of the first chapter 
starts Realit\ as Value is beyond the range of 
the categories 

This IS the reason why in the other Upanisads 
also Reality is described by means of contradic- 
tor! epithets Thus, for instance, in Taitt 
Up z 6, Brahman is descril^d as the actual (sat) 
and the jon (tyat), as the defined (nirukta) and 
the undefined (anirukta), as the based (mlayana) 
and the non based (anilayana), as the conscious 
(vijfiana) and the unconscious (aMjnana), as the 
true (satya) and the false (anyta) So also in the 
passage u e have alread) quoted from the By Up , 
Brahman is said to hate two opposite forms, the 
formed and the formless, the mortal and the 
immortal, the limited and the unlimited In Ch 
Up 621 Uddalaka Arum mentions to his son 
two opposite tieus regarding the Ultimate Realitj, 
namely, that it is Being and also that it is non 
Being This idea that the Ultimate Reality is both 
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Being and non Being is one of the root ideas of 
the Upanisads and goes back to RV X 129 

In the Bfhadaranjaka, as well as the Chan 
dogt opamsad, this idea is further sought to be 
supported by the etymological meaning of the 
■word satyan2 Bf Up 551 sphts ‘ satyam ’ into 
three syllables, sa ti-yam, the first and the third 
SI liable indicating the truth, and the second 
the untruth, the idea being that untruth is enclosed 
on both sides by truth, and in this way partakes of 
the nature of truth In Ch Up 855 a different 
dcn\ ation of the word is gi\en, the three svllables 
into which It IS split being sat ti yam, of which the 
first means the immortal, the second the mortal, and 
the third that which bolds together the mortal and 
the mortal, the whole meaning being that Reality is 
that which holds together Being and non-Being,. 
the immortal and the mortal In Kaus Up 
I 6 another derivation is given, the word being 
“^plit into two''svllables sat and tyam^ ‘ sit * mean- 
ing whatever is other than the gods® and the 
Mtal breath (prana) and is exalted above them 
(as Deussen suggests), and * tyam * indicating the 
gods and the Mtal breath, that is, evternal and 
internal nature ( as Deussen t hinks) 

® R E Hume uansktes ‘ deva * as sense organ,’ ’a ithout 
giMOg any reason 'why he does not accept the ordinary 
ntssning of riic nord 
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In the smaller Upanisads also we sec the same 
thing. There also the nature of Brahman is 
characterized by contradictory epithets, Thus, in 
Is. Up. 5, Brahman is described as “ that which 
moves and as that which does not move, 
as that wluch is far-ofT as well as that which 
IS near, as that which is inside all, as well 
as that which is outside of all.” Similarly, in 
.^vet. Up. 5.1., if IS said about Brahman : “ There 
arc two things that lie hidden in the imperishable, 
supreme Brahman, namely, knowledge and 
ignorance. Now ignorance is perishable, but 
knowledge is immortal, and He who rules both 
knowledge and ignorance is another (different 
from both).*' 

These contradictory predicates only prove 
that the Ultimate Reality is to be conceived as a 
Value and not as a Being or Existence. Con- 
tradiction only arises when opposite qualities are 
attributed to Reality conceived as a mere Existence. 
But if Reality is conceived as a Value, then not 
only can opposite qualities dwell in it without 
contradiction, but its nature can only be expressed 
by opposite qualities. This fundamental dis- 
tinction betu'‘een Value and Existence must be 
borne in mind if we are to understand the teaching 
of the Upanisads. Logical contradictions cannot 
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not break the structure of Values ; they can only 
prove destrucuve to what is a mere EMStence 
The celebrated Kantian antinomies, as Bergson 
has pointed out, onlj prove fatal to Reality as 
understood by umtersal mathematics A Reahty. 
so conceived, no doubt “ lives and dies b\ anti 
nomies ” But not so Reality conceived as a Value 
The logic of such Reahty is very different from 
the logic of the categories For it is the logic 
of the Infinite Value which, as Sri Aurobindo 
puts It, is magic to our finite consciousness 


The Ultimate KeahlJ " '">( 

We thus come to the central teachmg of 
our Upanisad, and for the matter of that, o 
all the Upamsads, namely, that Realitv m 
uluma.e essence cannot be grasped by vvhat we 
ordinarily call logic, that is to say, the logic ot 
Concept. This is what the Kathopanisad means 
when ft sajs: ^ These words 

affirm that the Ultimate Reality- cannot be revealed 
by conceptual reasoning The logic o c^cep 
tual thought, with Its fixed categories of Cause 
Substance, etc, is constitutionally incapable of 
grasping th'e nature of the Absolute The same 
thing IS said also m another verse QI 5 “ 
this Upanisad, where it is asserted that the Self 
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IS not to be obtained bj speech mind or the e}e, 
but IS to be knn\in only by the intuition of the 
man who affirms its existence In i similar strain 
speaks also Rath I z ‘ The Atman is not to 
be obtained b\ instruction, nor by intellect, nor 
b\ much learnint, but is to be obtained only by 
that (atman) which he (the seeker) seeks To 
such a person the Atman reveals its oun form’ * 
This verse is repeated in Mund Up ^ 2 3 So 
also in Taitt Up 29 it is said of Brahman 
“Wherefrom words come back with an unful 
filled mind,” thereby indicating that the intellect 
IS not in a position to grasp its nature 

Many more verses and passages like these 
can be quoted to show that in the view of the 
Upamsads the Ultimate Realm is not accessible 
to conceptual thought This is, of course, pre 
cisely what is to be expected if Reality is a Value 
Contradictions, which seem apparently to break 
the very structure of Reality, will be found, 
when Reality is conceived as Value, to be just 
what IS needed to express its nature An example 
of this IS afforded by Kath I 2 10 I quote the 
whole verse here 

< I ha\ e adopted Saokaia s interpretation of this terse 
The inttTptetatvon of Madva -wlio sees hete a statement of 
the doctrine of grace is not acceptable, because the doctrine 
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It 51 rt: aiiJiS f? H?" ait I 
aiif aar arf^^afTa^sfa 

aiaaiafia fean 11 

Adopting -with slight changes^ Sri Krishna Prem s 
translation of this verse, we may render it mto 
English as follows : “ I know that the fruiB of 
action are impermanent ; for m truth, the "ter 
nal is not to be gained by that which is tempota . 
Therefore I have laid the Naciketas fire, and with 
transient things I have attained the Eternal.” 

The second and third lines of this verse 
are manifestly in contradicuon with the first two 
lines. But curiously enough, ui most of the 
translations of this verse, either the contradiction 
is not noticed, or where it is noticed, the attempt 
made to remove it is not at all successful. 

Let me make my meaning clear. The first 
two lines assert that the permanent cannot be 
obtained by that which is impermanent, wheras 
the next two lines assert just the opposite 


5 -well as in other earlier 


is not found anywhere in this, s 
Upanisads. , , 

» The most important change I have made 
to the word ‘tllft'. St. Krishna Pwm 

house.- There canbe no d™bt that the word hew wed 
mctaphoncaUy, as ianlata shows, m the sense ot the Ituit 
of one’s actions. 
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of this, namely that the Eternal has been 
attained with transient things Max Muller 
seems to be conscious of this inconsistency 
as appears from the footnote he has appended 
to his translation of this verse But in spite of 
this, the inconsistency appears very glarinql) 
in his translation He puts this verse in the 
mouth of Naciketas, although it was Yama 
and not KaciVetas who 6rst Uid the Nacihetas 
fire, and then he translates as follows “ I know 
that what is called a treasure is transient, for thit 
eternal is not obtained by things which are not 
eternal Hence the Naciketas fire ( sacrifice) 
has been laid by me (first), then, by means of 
transient things, I have obtained what is not 
transient (the teaching of Yama) ” (^Snered Boof:s 
oj the Last, Vol I, p 9) In this translation the 
second line, “ that eternal is not obtained by things 
which are not eternal,” manifestly contradicts 
the fourth, “ then, by means of transient things, 
I have obtained what is not transient’ If the 
eternal cannot be obtained bv things which are nor 
eternal how can one obtain b\ means of transient 
things what is not transient > Yet Max MUller 
thmks his translation has got nd of the contra 
Htmnn het\^een these lines' Hump’s transla 
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only difference is that the word “ adhruvaih 
m the second line he translates as ‘ by those who 
arc unsteadfast,’ instead of as Max Mtillcr does, 
‘ by things which are not eternal.* This slight 
difference, Ijow’ever, does not at all help to remove 
the inconsistencj'. He is, moreover, not even 
aware of the incortsistency. 

Sri Krishna Prem seems to be fully conscious 
of die contradictxon betw’een the two pairs of 
lines, yet the interpretation he puts upon them 
leaves the contradiction just as it is. Let us see 
what he does to 'remove the inconsistency. 
At p, 60 of T/je Yoga of the Kathopam^ad he says, 
** Therefore, as the Teacher says, it is unwise 
to seek to leap at one bound across the ramparts. 
Rather, by skilful use of the ephemeral (remember 
that Yoga is skill m action '*) we should seek 
to build up the altar for the Naciketas fire, and. 
With Its aid, establish ourselves in that ali- 
inclusivc Dwelling which is referred to by Yama 
as the Enduring before attempting the final flight 
to the Alone. This is the so-much-misundcr- 
stood path of Krama-mukti or liberation by 
si.igcs " That may be, but what has the question 
of Krama-mukti or Sadyo-mukti to do with the 
problem before us, namely. How to rcmo\c the 
apparent contradiction between the ruo and 
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the last two lines of the \erse^ If the eternal 
cannot, from the \ery nature of things, be 
obtained from the non-ctemal, then no amount 
of skill in the use of the ephemeral wall enable 
this to be done 

Contrasted with the attempts of these Western 
scholars to remove the inconsistency, which ate 
all unsuccessful, Sankara’s attempt is quite sue 
ccssful He understands * permanent ’ in the 
last line to mean * comparatia ely permanent ’ 
as the position enjoyed by Yama (yamyapflda) 
as a matter of fact is But this interpretation 
suffers from one serious defect namely, that it 
twists the meaning of die word ‘mna* to make 
It connote the comparatively permanent 

To my mmd the explanation of the mcon 
sistenc) IS quite simple All the difficulties^ I 
think, will disappear if we remember that Reallt^ 
IS a Value, and tliat consequendy, the principles 
of conceptual logic do not apply to it Hic 
principle enunciated in the second Ime 

The permanent cannot be obtained 
b} non permanent things,” is the logical prm 
ciple of causality, which requires that there should 
be more m the cause than in the effect This 
principle does not apply to Reality which is a 
Value In fact, wlnt the verse wants to say is 
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something like die follox^ing *‘No doubt the 
fruits of Karma are impermanent, and there is 
the rule of conceptual logic tliat by the imperma- 
nent nothing permanent can be obtained, tet I 
ha\e employed the impermanent tiling, the 
Naciketas fire, for the purpose of obtaining the 
permanent, because this rule does not appi} to 
the Real, tthich is abo\e (conceptual) logic (as 
the pre\uous verse has declared) ** 

In fact, as Nikolai Hartmann has shoatn, the 
relation of dependence between values is aery 
difiexent from the dependence e:^pxessed b) the 
causal principle In the domain of values it is 
the higher aalues which arc dependent upon the 
lower But this dependence is a material one, 
axiologically, of course, the higher values are 
quite independent of the lower In other words, 
the lower values are necessaij for the production 
of the higher values, though the content of the 
higher values is quite independent of the content 
of the lower values As Hartmann puts it, ‘ a 
relation of dependence holds between the widei 
and narrower spheres of values It is an 
unequivocal, irreversible dependence of the higher 
upon the low er But the dependence is pureK 
material, not axiological The lower is the stuff 
upon which the higher works, ir is merely tlie 
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eondilKii s/ue qua non of the httcr In e\er> other 
sen'^e the higher is independent of it , its specific 
quilm, Its moral goodnes*?, is something entirely 
new ” {Tthics^ Vol II, p 25) 

This axiological principle we may expteaS 
symbolically as follows If A is the cause of B, 
and if A and B are both existents, then A must 
be greater than B But if A and B are values, 
then a lery small ^alue A may produce a 'ven 
great laluc B 

In fact, the logic of Value, or as we may call 
It, the logic of the Real, is \ery different from, 
the logic of Concept Here the causal law is 
transformed into the law of end and means Tlie 
principle of this law is just the re\erse of ihat 
of the causal law Here a finite means produces 
an infinite value, as stated in the last line of this 
verse 

II 

I have alreadv shown how the Kathopanisad 
takes the standpoint of Value and hov; the diffcul 
ties in the interpretation of this Upanisad 
from failure to undpretand this But the most 
fundamental thing about value is that it has 
grades Value is, par excellence, a gr-’ded reality 
Nikolai Hartmann while admitting that ■value 
has grades refuses to acknowledge any highest 
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or supreme value. He gives several reasons for 
this refusal, of which the* main ones are (i) that 
values are multilinear and not unilinear, and that 
consequently, what is ultimate in one direction 
cannot be ultimate in others, and (2) that although 
the scale of values undoubtedly points to a unity, 
yet the source of this unity need not necessarily 
be a value . 

On each of these points there are fundamental 
differences between the standpoint of values of 
the Upani§ads and that of Hartmann. The 
Upanisadic conception of values is that of a 
pyramid, that is to say, it looks upon all values 
as tending towards one ultimate one, which 
crowns them all. Secondly, it emphatically dec- 
lares that the highest principle is a value, and not 
merely an ontological reality. We are not, 
however, discussing here the philosophical theory 
of values, and therefore a detailed examination 
of these questions is out of place. 

For us the most important thing is that the 
Upanisads believe in a gradation of values and 
in a supreme value at the top of the scale. 

The Two Selves tn Man « 

tee xkit UptiTimdt 

of values, they speak of a higher and a lower, 
F. 13 
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of a highest and a lowest, of a zenith and a nadir 
of values This being premised, we shall be 
able to understand why die Kathopanisad also, 
following this tendenqr, makes a fundamental 
distmction between two selves in us, the higher 
self and the lower self This distinction we notice 
in Kath T 3 i 

^ tHW I 

sraf^f , 

^ ^ II 

This verse we may translate ks follows 
** There are two that drink of the fruits of 
action, who have both entered the cave (of the 
heart) in the highest upper sphere Those who 
know Brahman speak of them as light and shade 
So also do householders who mamtain the five 
fires and those who worship the Naciketas fire ® 

•Sn Kiishna Prem does not distinguish between the 
•worshippers of the fivefold fire and those of the triple 
Naaketas fite, but treats them both as belonging to the same 
class This view, however, it is unfortunately not possible 
to accept, for the worship o^ the fivefold fire is much more 
ancient than that of the Naaketas fire There are two 
variants of this fivefold fire The one is what we find in 
Br 6 2 and Ch 54 — 8 Here yonder world 

(heaven), the ram cloud, the earth, man and woman are con 
ceived as five sacrificial fires The other variant takes the 
five fires to be gSrbapa^a, dakftna, Sbovamja, sabbja and 
•Zvasat}^a Naaiketas fire cannot be identified with either 
of these variants of the fivefold fire In our verse, therefore. 
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This is the fundamental gradation that we 
have to remember.* The Gita also speaks simi- 
larly of a higher and a lower self : 

RiJtRtiJT: li VI. 5 

' ' “ Raise the self by the self and do not let 
‘the self be depressed ; for verily is the self the 
fnend of the self, and also the self the self's 
enemy,” 

, This distinction between the two selves is 
given pomted expression m the well-known verse 
of the Mund'akopanisad (^lund 3. 1. 1.): 

5T 5^ 

, «i*^M I 

which IS repeated m ^^et. 4. 6 (‘Tw'o fair-plu- 
maged close fnends' surround one and tlie same' 

first the worshippers of the old ritual arc mentioned 
and then those of the new ritual introduced by Yama. 
It may be asked • Why have the worshippers of the fivefold 
fire and tho«;e of the Naaketas fire been mentioned, along 
•with the knowers of Brahman as persons who know the 
difference between these two selves ? The reason is, as 
Sankara suggests; 'that the object was not to confine thw 
knowledge to the world-rcnouncmg followers of the path 
of knowledge but to admit even the householders to it. 
This IS in keeping with the catholic spirit of the Kathopanisad 
which has no animus against the followers of the path of 
Karma. 
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tree One of them tastes the sweet berries , the 
other, without eating, onljr gazes downwards’ — 
Deussen’s translation) The two birds which are 
spoken of here, one enjoying the fruits of action, 
and the other remaining a mere onlooker, are 
nothing but the two selves mentioned m the 
above verse of the Kathopanisad The lower self is 


’ Profs S K BelvalLar and R D Ranadc in their joint- 
work History of Indian Philosoply, Vol II Tie Creative Period, 
p Z65, contrast this verse of the Mundakopanisad 
with the verse of the Kathopanisad we are discussing, saying, 
* It seems, however, that the author of the Kathopanisad had 
not 5Xt before his mind’s eye a definite conception of the 
difference between the Individual and Universal Souls, 
especially as he described both of them as being 
obliged to taste of the fruits of action For true 
Vedantism, it is only the Individual Soul which could thus 
be described as “ Ritapa,” as enjoying the fruits of action, 
on the other hand,* the Universal Soul must be entirely de 
pnved of the trammels of action and fruit It is from 
this point of view probably that the MundaLopanisad 
(in 1 i) corrects the thought expressed in the Kathopanijad 
tellmg us that even though both the Individual and Universal 
Souls exist like birds on the same tree of the human body 
only one of them tastes of the fruits of actions, while the 
other, 'without tasting them, merely looks on in the spirit 
of the Aristotelian ‘ theorising God ” 

This remark, 1 think, is not justified As Sankara has 
clearly pointed out, the words rtnm pnantan only apply to the 
lower self and not to the higher ’ Here, m fact, we have an 
instance of what is known as chain nyaja The stock exam 
pie of this logic IS as follows A king was walking with his 
attendants with an umbrella over his head Although 
It was only the king who had an umbrella over his head, 
the spectators who saw them walking, remarked ‘ People 
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-engrossed in the world, feels )oy or sorrow ac- 
<ordmg to circumstances, in a word, identifies 
Itself with the body The higher self, however, 
IS conscious of Its transcendence of the body, 
neter allows itself to be affected by changes in 
the physical environment and always maintains 
an attitude of scrupulous detachment from the 
motements of the world This is why the dis 
tinction between them is <aid to be that between 
light and shade It is a fundamental distinction 
and IS the basis of all furtliCr distinctions which 
we shall presently hate to point our 

It would be wrong, however, to see m this 
distinction any attempt to disparage Karma 
That would be contrary to the whole spirit of 
this Upanisad which has praised so highly the 
worship of the Naciketas fire The stress here 
IS upon the word * pivantau ’ * drinking * It is 
engrossment with the world which is deprecated 
and not the life of Karma In fact, as the Isopa 
nisad says, the life of Karma should not be aban 
doned , what is to be avoided is attachment 

"With umbrellas over their heads ate walking So here salo, 
although It is the lower self which is enjoying the fruits 
-of actioas the words f/a/v pitMian are applied to both That 
this IS the correct interpretation of this verse appears from 
the fact that otherwise there would he no point as these 
lomt authors themselves admit, m speaking of the difference 
between the two selves as one between light and shade 
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c;^ ;r ^ 11 l 5 2 

The next verse of this valli mentions an 
important practical consequence of this distinc- 
tion between the higher and the lower self.. The 
consequence is this : the followers of the lower 
self obtain salvation by -gradual stages, through 
the worship of " the Naciketas - ^e, while those 
who,. pursue the higher self attain the knowledge 
of the Immutable Brahman. The verse is a very 
important one, and I have referred to it elsewhere. 
It is as, follows ; 

This may be translated • as follows; 

“ We are able to know the Naciketas fire, 
which 3S the bridge for those who engage in. 
.yajSa, as well as .the immutable Brahman sought 
by those seekers of knowledge who are desirous 
of crossing on to the bank where no fear i«.’' 

This verse, as Sankara points out, is divided 
"into two clearly marked halves. The first half 
deals with the case of those who seek salvation 
through Kaima. For them the central ya)Sa is the 
setting up of the Naciketas fire, which is therefore 
rightly called the ’bridge to higher realization^ 
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Without crossing this bridge it is not possible for 
these to obtain salvation. This is exactlf in keeping 
with the description of this fire m the earlier parts 
of this Upanfsad, where it is said of those who are 
worshippers of this fire, that they break the chains 
of death and pass into the blissful region of 
heaven (I. i. 18). It is for this reason that it is 
given the epithet svar^a (leading’ to heaven). 

The. secon<j half of this yetse contemplates 
the case of those who Imow the higher i self. 
These are said to be seekers of the knowledge of 
Brahman. These pass straight into the region 
where there is no fear. 

As I shall show presently, the Kathopanisad 
teaches both kinds of salvation, ^the kramarmukti 
or salvation by stages, and the sadyo-miku or 
immediate salvation. In this verse both kinds 
are mentioned, sadyo-mtikii being reserved for the 
knowers of Brahman and 'krama-mukti fo£ those 
who believe in yajBa and are yrorshippers 
of the Naciketas fire. The worship ,of this fire 
does not immediately bring salvation, but is only 
a bridge which takes one to heaven ,• and from 
there eventually to salvation. . It is not true 
therefore to say that the Kathopanisad teaches 
only krama-miikU. 
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T/je hadder of Values 

We have so far dealt with the fundamental 
contrast between the higher self and the lower 
self, with which the Kathopanisad initiates the 
whole discussion of the grades of value From 
this fundamental contrast it passes by a natural 
transition to other and lesser contrasts In fact* 
what It does is to give us a ladder of values— a 
scale of values from the ptamsstmo to the fortis- 
simo This ladder of values is given in the fol 
lowing verses (Katb I ? lo ii) 
it | 

ITT 5^3 II 

^ er w || 

* Higher than the senses are the objects of sense 
Higher than the objects of sense is the mind 
(manas') And higher than the mind is the in 
tellect (buddhi) Higher than the intellect is the 
Great Self (Mahat Atman) Higher than the 
Great (Self) is the Unmanifest (Ayakta) Higher 
than the Unmanifest is the Purusa Higher than 
the Purusa there is nothmg at all That is the 
End, that is the Ultimate Goal ’ 

It may be represented by the following 
diagram 
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TJppei Hemisphere 


f 1. Purusa .. Highest 
{ z. ‘ 


Avyakta 

• 5. Mahat Atman— 
Hiranyagarbha or 
j Brahma (Masc.) 

4. Buddhi 
Lower Hemisphere -j ^ j^Ianas 

6 Objects of sensb 

7. The senses 

’ Lowest. 

The values ate arranged m 
called respectively upper and lower, ^ 

is a vital distinction between 'hf '7''’’ ““ 

in the lower hemisphere being 
of transmigration dr the cycle of birth and death 
while those in the upper hemisphere ^eing s 
subject. The scale of values given in Kath^^. 
3. 7-8. agrees with that given above with oriy 
one difference, namely, that ® ^ 

are dropped. Another scale of values, 
of yoga, is given in I. 5 --> 5 - I' < 5 °== 
theoretical completeness, its object being ’ 

namely, to give guidance 7^*^^ 

step from lower to higher values. •;^s scale 
onfy five values. At the lotvest is Vac, standing 

for aU the senses ; then comes , Above 

Atman, -phich is the ‘same as Buddhi. Above 
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JSana Atman it puts Mahat Atman, and on tha 

IS ^th,? < “ ‘’“'j however, 

urev, ^ Comparing this with the 

previous scale of values, we find that Santa Atman 
does duty for both Avvakta and Purusa Deussen 
as Identified it with the Avyakta (PA/ cf tk 
ZiT P 386) Against this identlficauon 
ihb “ ““meration of values, 

although intermediate values are very often drop 
pod. It IS very unusual not to mention the top value 
I tta rnore probable that as this scale does not 
0 ^ 01 , 1 but at giving 

Unan of this 

Upauisad id not think it necessary to differentiate 

be w en the Avyakta and the Purusa, their mam 

fern the lower to the upper hemisphere Sri 
Krishna Premp takes Santa Atman to be the same 

R 'l,”**^i, Kathopamsad, p i66) 

Bu, then he regards Purusa also as Unmamfest 

Tin ’f ' Purusa and the Avyakta the 

Unmamfest (ffoi/p taj), the two together form 
■ng the Unmamfest Parents But then it does 
not jem dear why only one of them should he 
caUed Awakta in our Upamsad Moreover, as 
we shall see presently, the Purusa cannot be called 
unmamfest 
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^ Returning to out original scale of values, the 
four lowest values, the senses, the objects of sense, 
Manas, and Buddhi, call for no special remark. 
What, however, is Mahat Atman? Sankara takes 
it to mean Hiranyagarbha, the first-bom of creation 
(RV, X. 121), the Soul of the Universe, railed also 
Brahma (Masc.) (jo brabmanam vidadbatipurvarrr 
Sv. 6. 18). It is the first-born of creation, but 
like the rest of the created world, it is also sub- 
ject to the law of transmigration. Bf. 4.4.4- 
is clear on this point. It says, ‘ Just as a gold-' 
smith takes a little quantity of gold and fashions 
another, a newer and a better form, so does the 
self throw the body away, and dispelling its 
ignorance, make for itself another newer and 
more beautiful form, like that of the fathers, 
or of the Gandharvas, or of " thc' /gods, 
or of Prajapau or of Brahma or. of other 
beings.* The Mahat Atman has 'been ^ well des- 
cribed by Sri Krishna Premji . as follows .* The 

Great Self** is the wide-extended Brahma- 
■world, the Cosmic Egg, which includes within 
its shell the totality of manifested being. It is in 
the most fundamental sense the Cosmos, for all 
lower worlds are partial* views, abstractions, as 
it were’ from the aU-inclusive Whole.* ^he 
Yoga of -flje Kafopanisady p. ’160). His further 
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characterJ2ation of it as * the Dmne Son who 
springs from the union of Puru?a and Prakjti, the 
unmanifest Sun and Moon, the two Poles into 
which the Ultimate One divides and which are, 
as the Gita tells us, eternal moments of its being,’ 
unfortunately, we cannot accept, for, as we shall 
see presently, the Avyakta cannot be identified 
with Prakft] Nor can Punisa be called * the 
unmanifest Sun * 

We come now to the Avyakta Profs Bel 
valkar and Ranade on p 264 of their joint work 
already referred to, say that probably the Avyakta 
IS the same as the Fradhana of the Samkhya We 
beg to differ from this view The whole object 
of the discussion in this V(ilh> and indeed m 
the whole of this Upamsad, is to establish the 
ascendency of the Soul The parable of the 
Chariot emphasizes this point Its object is to 
show that the body is the chariot, of which the 
lord is the Soul, and that the senses, mind, intel 
lect, in fact everything, exists for, and is control 
led by, the Soul Into such a scheme the idea 
of an unconscious Pradhana, working independently 
of any direction from the Soul, does not fit 

The Avyakta, therefore, js not the Pradhana 
of the Samkhya Here we agree with 
Sankara, who fn Ais commentary on Smhraa 
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the 

uon whether the p^dhana of the Sam- 

Kathopanisad can m . ,i,c conclusion 

khya and has the ascending 

that it cannot. He . order in 

Sale of values m • 5- parable of 

which the .^alues in the parable 

the chariot. He find Avyakta. 

ofthechariot. -ceptoue and 

Instead of this, there “ j parable is the 
tt thrcoarsf body cannot 
same as the Avyak . .lojbly manifest to our 

senses. Tbe ArT . be calls the 

subtlest form of „nmanifest seed- 

mdyStaika hijaSakli,^ principle, with 

universe. 
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Consciousness-Force, as Sri Aurobmdo calls 
It, wliich IS not Avidya, not a principle which 
-veils the Purusa or the Supreme Reality, but 
IS the ^akti or Power of that Supreme 
Reality itself. It is called Avyakta or the Un- 
manifest, because here we are Tiewing it as it 'is 
in Itself and not as it projects itself into the world 
of creation. The Avyakta^ or the Unmanifest, 
that is to say, the Indeterminate, form of., the 
supreme Reality is a necessary* form of it. It 
expresses a fundamental truth about this Reality, 
namely, that no qualities or determinations arc 
adequate to expres's its nature. It is for this 
reason, that in the‘. Bfhadaranyakopanisad it is 
described as ntti nefiy * not this, not this,* the idea' 
being that no determinate, limited concept is 
adequate to express its nature. This is .also 
the meaning of the expression nedam ytjdidam 
updsate in the Kenopanisad. No symbol or image 
or concept'',is adequate to eiqiress the infinite 
fulness of the Ultimate Reality. , It is therefore 
necessary to describe the Absolute as 'Avyakta. 
As Sri Aurobmdo puts it, “ the Absolute is not 
limitable or definable by any one determination' 
or any sum of determmaUQns . ' . . ' . its in- 
leterminabihty is the'natunil, the necessary con- 
iition both of its, infinity of bein? and its infintw 
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■of power of being , it can be infinitely all things 
because it is no thing in particular and exceeds 
■2ny definabJe totality"® - 

But indeterminabibty is onlv one aspect of 
the Absolute, and it will be an extremely one sided 
view of it to look upon it merely as Avyakta 
This IS why the Kathopanisad speaks of it as Purusa 
The Ultimate Reality is a Concrete Person and not 
a mere abstract universal It upholds and sus- 
tains the whole universe , it is by its rule, as 
YajSavalkya says to Gargi that the sun and the 
moon, the heaven and earth are held in their 
places, that the various divisions of time occur, 
that rivets flow in their proper directions, that 
the moral order, by which good deeds win their 
proper revard, is upheld, that the gods and the 
fatheis are content with the gifts which thev get 
It is out of fear of this Purusa that, as one verse of 
'■our Upanisad says, the fire burns, the sun shines, 
Indra and Vayu perform ihcir functions^ and death 
advances It is that m which, as another beautiful 
verse of our Upanifad declares, the upward 
pointed roots of the great fig tree, called the uni- 
verse, are embedded It is, in fact, the all ruling, 
all sustaimng Concrete Rcahtv which, is, in the 
best and truest sense of the term, a Person 

* Vide Tit Jjft D/r/rr, Vol Ilf Par/ If J> 53 — ‘34 
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Comparison mth the Bhagavadgita and the older Upanisads- 

There is close parallelism between the scale of 
values in the Kathopanisad and that given in the 
Bhagavadgita In the fifteenth chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita three distinct types of Purusa are 
mentioned, namely Ksara, Aksara and Purusot- 
tima Ksara is defined as sarvani bhntani, that 
IS to say, all created beings who are subject 
to the law of transmigration The Aksara is 
the immutable Absolute It is the Absolute 
viewed in its aspect of pure transcendence, 
that aspect which is indicated by the words nett 
nett There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the Aksara of the Bhagavadgita is the same as the 
Avyakta of our Upanisad To the Ksara of the 
Bhagvadgita corresponds tlie «:cale of values from 
Mahat Atman downwards in our Upanisad 
These are all values of the phenomenal world 
which IS subject to the cyclical law of birth 
and death 

The highest value in the Gita is the Purusottama, 
whereas the highest in our Upanisad is the Puru§a 
We do not hesitate to equate the two The Purusa 
of the Katopani§ad IS the same as the Puru§ottama 
of the Gita This appears from the following 
considerations In fhc first phee, the opening 
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verse of the fifteenth, chapter of the Gita, which 
'deals' with the conception of\tHe Puru^ottama, 
'Speaks of the tree of Samsaia with its Toots' fixed 
upwards and its branches turned downwards 
— ah idea which it has directly borrowed from 
our * Upanisad. The root conception of this 
chapter of the Gita, therefore, is the same as- that 
of our Upanisad, namely, that the whole of this 
universe is sustained by, and receives its nourish- 
ment from, the Infinite Reality which is its Source. 
Secondly, the ’ description of the Purusottama in 
the Gita agrees in all essentials (though, of course, 
it is more fully worked out in the Gita) with that 
of Purusa in our Upanisad. The Gita, for exam- 
ple, says : 

«I ^ "TFR*: I 

- , * Neither the sun nor the moon nor fire shines 
there.* 

The close similarity of this with the thought 
of the following verse of our Upanisad (II. a. 15). 
will be at once evident : 

' ' ‘Not there shines the sun, nor moon, nor 
stars ; nor these lightnings, still 'less this (earthly) 
fire’ — (Sri Krishna 'Prcmji’s translation).' So again 
wc have in the Gita (XV. 13-15) the • conception of 
trie Purusottama as trieihaVeillhg pnhcipifc of trie 
universe,' indicated by the words: sarvasja ■ caljam 
F. M ■ ' 
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forth, as that into which he will be dissolved, as 
that in which he breathes/ This is also the core of 
the teaching relating to Atman VaiJvanara, com- 
municated by Agvapati Kaikeya to the sis learned 
householders who "approached him for instruc- 
tion. (Ch. 5. 18). 

It is needless td 'multiply instances. It is 
quite clear that the conception of Purusa as the 
Concrete Universal Self manifesting itself in the 
universe and dwelling in it as its Inner Ruler, is 
abundantly present in the older Upanisads. But 
what is new in the Kathopanisad is the recogni- 
tion of it as a distinct value, over and above that 
of the Avyakta. The Brhadaranyakopanisad does 
not diflerentlate the Ak§ara from the Purusa. 
This is'e^'ident from Yajfiavalkya’s answer to 
Gargi’s question, ‘Across what is Space woven,, 
waq) and woof? ’ YajSavalkya replies, ‘ The 
Aksara.* And then he gives a description of the 
Aksara, at first in the form of nett peti^ that is, 
purely negatively, as * not coarse, not fine, not 
short, not long’ etc. (Bjr. 3. 8. 8.) - This is, 
indeed, the only way in which the Aksara can be 
described. But immediately after describing it 
in this way, YajSavail^a begins to characterize 
it positively as the Ruler and Moral Governor 
of the universe : ‘ Under the mighty rule of this 
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Immutable, O Gargi, the sun and moon are held 
in their positions . . . . Under the mighty 

rule of this Immutable, O Gargi, men praise those 
that give, the gods depend upon ‘’the sacrificer, 
and the Manes on independent offerings {darvthoma) 
(Bf. 3. 8. 5 — Swami Madhavananda^s translation). 

It is quite obvious that the conception of the 
Ruler and Moral Governor of the universe 
as sketched in the above passage is very different 
from that of the Aksam. Sankara, in fact, in his 
commentaiy on this passage, interprets it as a 
sort of teleologico-cosmological proof of God's 
existence. It is even something more, for God 
is here viewed not only as an intelhgent Ruler, 
but also, as the upholder of the moral Jaw. In 
any case, the Aksara cannot, by any straining of 
the meamng of the word, signify a Concrete Per- 
sonality ruling and shaping the umvenc from 
within. 

It is the merit of the Kathopanisad to have 
felt the need of an explicit recognition of such a 
principle and to have put it at the head of the 
tabic of values. This need, I may howe\er point 
out, IS an axiological . and not a logical need. 
Logically speaking, *you need not go beyond the 
Aksara, Rl&ir^ by siqp in /)£uor of jahsme- 
tion, you reach the pinnacle in the conception 
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of the Aksara That is why the later systematised 
Vedanta did not /eel the need of any prmaple 
beyond the Aksara or the Nirguna Braliman But 
axiologically it is incomplete There is the feel-* 
ing of a lacuna, of ^something missing, which 
forces the unsystematised Vedanta of the Upanisads 
and the Gita to recogmze a Purusa above the 
Aksara It is true that the Hegehan logic has put 
the concrete universal at the head of the table of 
categories But this 4t has succeeded in domg, 
because of the revolutionary change it has made 
in the conception of logic, which has enabled it 
to give to logical categories a position somewhat 
similar to that of axiological principles But 
logic, understood in the sense of the logic of the 
concept, does not feel the need of a concrete 
umversal, and for it the Aksara is the highest cate- 
gory Here we have a fundamental divergence 
between the standpoint of logic and that of 
axiology 


ni 

Salvation, an axiolo^eal and not a logical necesst^ 

The conception of Purusa m the Kpfbopam-' 
sad IS thus not a logical but an axiological 
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necessity The same is the case, with salvation 
It also IS an axiological and. not.a logical necessity 
This IS the reason wliv in the Western philoso- 
phical systems it does not figure so much as it 
does in our systems. Foe in the West philosophical 
systems have been mainly built upon the founda- 
tion of logic, while in our country they have been 
chiefly based upon aMology It is not possible to 
prove the necessity of salvation logically It does 
not follow either from the nature of the individual 
or from the relation of the individual to God The 
individual, to maintain bis indit iduabty, would ba\ e 
to oppose salvation, but he feels that he would 
rather sacrifice his indiMduality in order to realize 
the value of saKation Here, therefore, there is 
a clear divergence between the logical and the 
axiological need So, again, it docs not follow 
from the nature of the relation between the mdi- 
vidual and God Individual saKation, m fact, is a 
side issue which is quite distinct from the general 
evolutionary scheme which gues the mdnidual 
his position in the cosmos It marks a revolt 

I® Strictly speaking, vie cannot use the expression 
‘axiological necessity,’ for values can never have any 
coerave power such as is associated with the word 
* necessity ’ For the same reason, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, it is not pctnusstble to speak of a ' moral 
necessity ’ as Kant docs 
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against the position which logic has assigned to 
him in the general scheme. He is not satisfied 
with this position ; he would go against it in order 
to realize his highest value, although he feels that 
to do so would jeopardise his individuality. Here 
the freedom of the individual dashes with his higher 
value, and he does not hesitate to . sacrifice the 
former for the lalter. In fact, the individual often 
feels his freedom to be a burden and wants to 
divest himself of it for the sake of his higher reali- 
zation. Tagore has beautifully depicted this in 
one of his, sermons in Santiniketany^ 

The Kathopam(ad’s approach to the problem of 
salvation 

As I have already pointed out, the peculiarity 
of the Kathopanisad is that it has developed side by 
side the two types of values, the values of indi- 
vidual realization and the cosmic v^alucs. It has 
done thl^ in such a way that the. former are always 
in tune with the latter. The highest cosmic 
value is the Purusa, The realization of this value 
by the individual constitutes his highest value. 

See the sermon SamSjt Makti m Santiniketan, Fourth 
Series. The poet says there, * If I say that man wants eman- 
cipation, I shall be telling a lie. Much more than emanci- 
pation, man wants bondage. He is crying foe the 'privilege 
of being in bondage to that which will give him uniimited 
bondage.’ 
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and IS called salvation When the individual 
fully realizes the Purusa then he becomes emana 
pated This realization is through knowledge 
namely, the knowledge of absolute non-duality 
{^eba ndtidsU hneana) This knowledge may and 
does supervene upon Karma In Tact, in Nacike- 
tas* own case, this knowledge was imparted to him 
after instruction was given to him concerning the 
most essential of all Karmas, that is to say, the set- 
ting up of the Naciketas fire But it has no 
direct connection with Karma Karma acts as a 
preparation for this knowledge, but cannot in any 
sense be said to be the cause of it ITieir res 
pective positions m relation to salvation have been 
very clearly show n m Isa 9 and 1 1 

51^ ^ ^ ^ ^ II 

II 

“ Into blind darkness they enter who follow aftei 
the Ignorance, the} , as if into a greater darkness 
who devote themseUes to the Knowledge alone 
He who know s that as both in one, the Knowledge 
and the Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses 
beyond death and b} the Knowledge enjoys Tm- 
mortalit} ” — Sri Aurobindo’s Translation 
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Although salvation is to be obtained through 
knowledge, this does not mean that Karma is of 
no use, for it removes the obstacles and prepares 
the ground for the emergence of knowledge. As 
Dr. N. K. Brahma has remarked,^^ < that 

the Jfianavadins • are unanimous in holding that 
Karma is of immense value so far as it helps to 
remove the obstacles that lie in the way of attain- 
ing transcendental wisdom (Jhana).* The Katho- 
'panifad joins its voice to that of these Jfianavadins 
who insist upon a previous training in Karma 
for' all who aspire to the Supreme Knowledge 
which alone will finally release them from bondage. 

Sri Krishna .Prcm in his book The Yoga oj 
the Katbopani{ad speaks of the successive transmu- 
tations through which an individual has to pass 
before he attains final salvation. A most neces- 
sary transmutation in his view is that through 
the worship of the Naciketas fire. I am prepared to 
accept this view, though m my opinion, the most 
important transmutation is through the knowledge 
of Atman. The advantage of calling the different 
stages transmutations is that it points directly to 
the fact that each stage leaves a permanent mark 
upon the individual’s nature, so that the new light 
which he receives penetrates the whole of his 
Vtde Pbilonpiy of H/fU&t Sadbana, p. 175. 
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being. This transmutation is as necessary for 
individual evolution as it is for cosmic evolution, 
and that is why Sri Aurobmdo has made it one-' 
of the basic principles of his theory of evolu- 
tion. 

But whether we call it transmutation or not, 
the fact remains that the individual’s nature must 
undergo a fundamental change through the practice 
of the right karma before it can become fit for 
final salvation through knowledge. 

'^amamukti and Sadymukit 
As I have already said, the Kafhopanifad mentions 
both kinds of salvation, the Kramamukti or sal- 
vation by gradual stages, that is, through passage 
from one /oka to another until Brahroaloka is 
reached, when the journey tomes to an and, and 
the Sadyomukti or immediate salvation which takes 
place through knowledge. Both these kinds of 
salvation are mentioned in KafJ^. 2. 5. 4, which 
1 have before quoted.. It runs os follows : 

It has been interpreted by different scholars 
m different ways. I will first give the meaning 
of this verse as Sankara understands it. He adds 
the words * bandbandt mutate* to the first line in 
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order to complete its sense. The first line then 
means * If a person succeeds in obtaining this 
knowledge of Brahman before the dissolution 
of this body, then he becomes emanapated ' 
He then takes * tatab' in the second hne to mean 
‘ anavaboihat ’ ( ‘if this is not understood ’), and 
interprets the second line as follows ; ‘ In case 
this knowledge does not arise before the dissolu- 
tion of the body, then the person has to pass 
from one world to another, seeking different 
bodies/ It is true, as Sri Krishna Prem points 
out, that the construction is somewhat artificial, 
but there can be no doubt that this is the correct 
interpretation of the verse. For the contrast is 
undoubtedly between Jjvanmukti, or emancipa- 
tion in this life through the knowledge of 
Brahman, and Kramamukti, or emanapation 
by gradual stages, involving a passage from one 
woHd to another till the highest world, 
Brahmaloka, is reached, when the journey comes 
to an end. That the Katbopanisad looks upon 
Jivanmukti as the highest form of salvation appears 
very clearly from 2.3.14 and 15, to which we shall 
come presently. The artificiahty of Sankara’s 
construction may be removed if we add the 
particle before *aSak<it* (as Max Muller has 
done). The meaning of the verse then would 
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be : * If a man does not obtain this know- 
ledge of Brahman before the dissolution of the. 
body, then he passes from -world to -world, it 
being understood that if he does obtain this kno-^- 
ledge, then he becomes emancipated/ The 
meaning thus would be the same as in San- 
kara’s interpretation. Any other interpretation 
■would destroy the -whole meaning. R. E. Hume, 
for example, -who on the -whole has given us a 
very reliable translation of the Upanisads, has 
miserably failed here. He translates this verse as 
follows : * If one has been able to 'perceive (Him) 
here on earth before the dissolution of the body, 
according to that (knowledge) he becomes fitted 
for embodiment in the world-creations. In a foot- 
note to this translation he says, * At best the 
stanxa contradicts the general theory that perception 
of the Atman produces release from reincarna- 
tion immediately after death,’ and then he finds 
fault with Sankara and Max MQller for giving a 
different interpretation of this verse. He forgets 
that if the object of tliis verse is to contradict 
the theory of Jivanmukti, how can this same 
Upani§ad at the end of the seme seciicn of 
the same chapter so clearly support it? More- 
over, what evidence is there to show that the 
Kadjopatiifad preaches the theory of different 
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above occurs first in Br. 4 4 7 Indeed, the 
main purport of Yajnavalkya's instruction to King 
Janaka, as given in the third and fourth chapters 
of the Brhaddranyakopamiad was to impress upon 
him the great truth that is embodied in tlie 
conception of Jivanmukti. For Yajfiavalkja 
Jivanmukti and the knowledge of Brahman are 
practically synonymous terms Those famous 
words of his in Br 4 4 6 

(Of him who IS without desires, who is free 
from desires, the objects of whose desire have 
been attained, and to whom all objects of desire 
are but the Self — the organs do not depart. Bemg 
but Brahman, he is merged in Brahman — Swami 
hladhavananda’s translation ) indicate this \ ery 
clearly It is also stated ery clear terms m Mimd 
5, 2 p . ‘ Verily, he who knows that supreme 
Brahman becomes Brahman, or rather more 
correctly, be is already Brahman * {Sa yo ha lat 
fat pararJiam brahmalfda btahmana bhataft^ 

But though there can be no doubt that the 
doctrme of Jhanmukti is seen clearly m the other 
Upamsads, yet the merit of the Katlyopanifad hes m 
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the fact that it separates the Jivanmuktivada from 
the Kramamuktivada more sharply than the for- 
mer. In tlie Brbaddranyakopanisady for example, 
immediately after 4. 4. 6 : and 4. 4. 7, \vhere the 
doctrine of Jivanmukti is distinctly indicated, 
there occurs 4. 4. 8, -which runs as follows : 

^rr f 

^ f^rgw: t 

(The ancient narrow path that stretches far 
away has been touched by me, has been found 
by me. By it the wise, the knowers of Brahman, 
go up hence to the heavenly world, released — 
R. E. Hume’s translation.) 

There is great confusion here. The knowers 
of Brahman, who are m the preceding verses dec- 
lared to be immediately released, are here described 
as proceeding by the Devayana to the heavenly 
world. In other words, for them also Krama- 
mukti is prescribed. Tlic inconsistcnc)’ is so 
glaring that Sankara in his commentary on 'this 
verse is forced to say, ** ‘ Heavenly world ’ 
generally means heaven, the abode of the gods, 
but here from the contest it means liberation.*’ 
This is virtually an admission tliat this verse is not 
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consistent with the previous ones The same 
confusion we notice in the next verse also, where 
the knower of Brahman Qjrahmavtt') is placed in 
the same category with the doer of good deeds 
ipmt)aJirt) Even if we regard pumakrt as an 
adjectne of hrahmaitt the position is not much 
improved since it is not clear what the significance 
of this epithet is, for surely it does not add to the 
glory of a knower of Brahman hy saving that he 
IS a doer of good deeds 

The Kaibopcmsady however, clearly separates 
the two kinds of salvation It discusses Krama- 
mukti in its narrative part and finds it wanting 
It never tlierefo’-e goes back to this standpoint, 
and Mhere it has later to refer to it, as in 2 5 4^ 
It clearly differentiates the two standpoints and 
leaves no room for doubt as to winch standpoint 
It adopts And as if this was not enough, it 
states as its last word the truth of Jivanmukti and 
proclaims it solemnly as its final message 

There ate manv difficulties in connection with 
J i\ anmuktivada The mam difficult) is m explain- 
ing the persistence of the body even after libera 
tion Various theories have been propounded 
for this purpose According to one theory, 
knowledge is capable of e'ttmguishmg the accu 
mulatcd Karma [saficita karma) but is pow eiless 
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to remove the Karmas that have alread}' borne 
fruit {prarabdbakarmd). Sudi Karmas can only 
end after they have <^austed themselves. 
Ch. 6 . 14. z speaks in the same strain. According 
to another theory, ignorance has two aspects, a 
veiling aspect {avarand) and a projective aspect 
i^iksepd). Knowledge destroys the former, but 
the latter remains even after knowledge is attained. 
A very full discussion of these theories and of the 
Aifficulties inherent in Jivanmuktivada is found 
in Dr. N, K. Brahmans book Philosophy oj Hwdif 
SadbanOi Chapter X. Dr. Brahma has git'cn also 
his own solution of these difficulties. It is found 
at p. 197 of his book and is as follows : ‘ The centre 
of individual consciousness (pivachaitanyd) which had 
been so long maintaining the body through a con- 
scious identification with it, now having been con- 
sciously identified with the universal consciousness 
ibrahmachaitatD’d) ceases to be responsible for its 
maintenance as an individual (because its indivi- 
duality has ceased), and delegates, as it were, the 
functions to the universal consciousness ; or more 
Strictly speaking, the body, finding no individual 
centre as its sustainer, delegates itself to the 
Universal consciousness which is the common 
and uni'vcrsai sustainer of sxii things. 5 o /ong 
as cosmic purposes require its sustenance, the 
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body of the JlvanmuUa is preserved, but as soon 
as the cosmic purpose has been achieved, it no 
longer remains ’ 

This solution is undoubtedly far better than 
the other ones, for it is true that even when the 
bod) ceases to fulfil anj purpose of the individual 
(after his identification with Brahman) it may 
continue to fulfil some cosmic purpose Sankara 
in his commentary on Bra/jvM Sutra 3 5. 32 men- 
tions the cases of Apantaratamas, Va^istha, Bhfgu, 
Sanatkumara and others who, although they hao 
obtained emancipation through knowledge, not 
only had to continue in their bodies even after 
emanapation, but had to take rebirth for the sake 
of cosmic purposes 

From the strictly logical point of view, this 
IS undoubtedly an excellent solution But to my 
mind the true solution is to be found in a\iolo- 
gical rather than in logical grounds Values can- 
not be opposed by what is merely existent , they 
can only be opposed b) other values The false 
com IS opposed to the genuine coin as a talue and 
not as an existent So far as existence is concerned, 
both the false com and the true com have existence 
Tlie body as a mere existence, therefore, cannot 
stand m the way of the reahzation of values It 
IS quite otherwise, however, with desires Desires 
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cause an attachment to lower values and thereby 
disturb the relative scale of values. Under their 
influence the lower appears to be the higher value 
and the higher the lower. It is for this reason, 
that it is very necessary that they should be com- 
pletely removed. This is why the test of our 
Upanisad first says, when all the desires of the - 
heart are completely removed as a condition 
precedent to the attainment of This is 

also the reason why the ^rhadaran^akopamsad 
describes the liberated man as akamayamana^ 
The body may remain; there is no harm m its 
persistence, so long as it persists merely as an 
c\istence without causing any desires. Not 
onh is its existence not a hindrance, but it is 
even necessary for the realixation of cosmic values,, 
as the body of Apantaratamas was necessarj’ for 
cosmic purposes, and therefore that sage had to 
take rebirth as Vyasa for the sake of the propaga- 
tion of Vedic knowledge. ^ 

Tlius far we can go under the guidance of 
the Kathopanisad. It gives us as its last word the 
message of emancipation in this life. But this 
message has a meaning for tlie individual only. 
It has no meaning for the world at large. It has 
no cosmic significance. 

Can we not, however, give a cosmic 
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Significance to if ^ One way m which this has been 
■done IS b) saying that when one soul is liberated, 
nil souls will be liberated muktau san a muUih) 

This % lew, m fact, has been held by some Vedan 
tists who argue that as AMd)a is one, the remo\al 
•of It from one soul will mean Its remo\al from all 
•^ouls But then the ine\itable conclusion will 
be that no soul has yet been liberated, for it is quite 
•ob\ious that all souls hate not been liberated 
And yet it is the umveisal belief of our sages that 
some souls hate been liberated 

To my mind the solution of this difficulty 
lies in admitting that both kinds of liberation 
are possible There is, of course, the individual 
liberation which results from the remotal of the 
inditidual Avidya But in addition there is a 
cosmic liberation through the removal of the 
cosmic Avidya This liberation has jet to take 
place 
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IS just this Soul, this Immortal, this Brahman, 
this All and could find a perfect reciproaty bet- 
ween the unu ersc and all created beings, resting 
upon a common bond, namely, the indwelling, 
shimng, immortal Person, had too noble a con 
ception of the destmj of the world to believe that 
Jt would remain for c\er in darkness 

When cosmic liberation takes place, there v. ill 
be no further need for indiMdual liberation, for 
all individuals will ipso jaefo be liberated, as there 
will be a complete rcmoaal of all ignorance I he 
•question of individual hbcrauon onl> arises so 
long as there is no cosmic liberation, that is, so 
long as the world process goes on through 
Ignorance The words ‘ atia brabnm sajmnSttte 
carr) with them the propheev not only of saha 
tion for the individual human soul, but also of 
■sahation for the whole of mankind and for the 
whole world The Katbopam^ad stops with the 
message of individual sahation, but it has thrown 
out sufficient hints b) winch we can clcarl) sec 
that cosmic sahation is not only possible but iho 
jne\ liable For it has shown clearly that neither 
the bod) nor the presence of the world with its 
physical conditions is a hindrance to the realization 
of sahation b) the indmdual B) 

Br 2 5 t Iha^cgncnR E Hume’s translation 
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rcnsoning, we ma\ and must conclude that jf these 
conditions are no hindrance to indnidual saha- 
tion, they cannot be a hindrance to cosmic 
sahation also 



THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION** OF THE 
ABSOtUTE 

T 

The aspect of Buddhism which I w ant to deal 
With in this paper is one wliich brings out the 
cultural continuit}' of Buddhism with tite rest of 
Indian thought. Tliis is its Absolutism which 
it shares with die other schools of Indian 
philosophy. Unfortunately the aspect of Bud- 
dhism which has been most .stressed in popular 
manuals is its phenomenalism, relativism or 
negativism, but its other aspect, its Absolu- 
tism, has not received as much attention as it 
deserves. But if Buddhism is phenomenalism, 
so far as its view of the world is concerned, it is 
no less Absolutism, so far as its deeper view, that 
is to say, us view of the nature of the Buddha or 
of Nirvana is concerned. 

This fact is of considerable importance from 
the standpoint of the development of Indian 
plulosophy, for if the earlier sj stems, such as 
the Samkliya or the Vedanta, had each its Absolute, 

** Reprmted from “ The Vedanta Kesari,” Aug. and 
Sept 1942. 
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Jt would have meant a break in the continuity of 
tiadition if Buddhism had discarded all Absolutes. 
i-Vncient philosophy, whether in India or in 
Greece, had ahva} s stuck to the conception of the 
Absolute, and Buddhist philosophy was no ex- 
ception. The conception of the Absolute no 
■doubt was different in the different systems, and 
these, differences are of great interest for the student 
of the history of , philosophy. 

Be that as it may, it is an undoubted fact that 
all Buddhistic schools had thcji conception of 
the Absolute, however phenomenalistic and tela- 
tivistic they might be in their view 'of the world 
iand its processes. In the schools of hHnayana 
the concepiion is more veiled than in those of 
AlahiLyana, but it exists all the same. The form 
in which it exists in the Hinayana is, jndeed_, from 
one point of view, of even greater interest than 
that in which we find it in the Mahayana. For, 
as we shall presently see, it affords a connecting 
link between the thought of India and that of 
ancient Greece. 

In the Hinay^a we have a very peailiar theory 
of realit}’. In die form in which we find it in 
the school of the Sarv^tivadins, everything that 
happens is credited widi reality, but it is reality of 
a. very peculiar nature, for thcic is nothing per- 
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manent about it , on the contran > it is the \ erv 
picture of impermanence and instability In the 
system of the Vaibhasika% which is a contmua 
tion of that of the SarYastuadins, ttio ijpes of 
reality are recognized, one phenomenal and imper- 
marent and the other, eternal Botli these types 
of reality are anah sed into their elements, the former 
into seventy two compound realities, of which 
ele\ enare material "compounds, oneis mind, forty-six 
are mental compounds, and fourteen non-mental 
compounds* The eternal realities are similarly' 
analyzed into three * uncompounded {asaffiskrtd) 
realities, nameU, Akaia (Space), ApraUsafnkh^a- 
mrodha (unplanned desttuction), which rnean*^ 
merely the non perception of objects which,, 
owing to the absence of necessary conditions 
cannot be perceiacd, as, for example, when at- 
tending' to one object, other objeas are left un- 
noticed, and VrattsamUnamrodha (deliberate des- 
trucuon) or Nirvana, which is the final and eternal 
delnerance from bondage and is attained b\ fol- 
lowing the noble eight-fold path as laid down in 
the Canon The dements of the phenomenal 
and imoermancnt are also duided into the pan, 
the present and the future, the past and the 
future* being concen cd to be as real as the presenr 
As for the eternal realities, IcaMng aside Aptati<a~ 
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mkb^anirodba \^htch, as Keith points out is of 
relatively small importance, wc have two absolute 
realities, namely. Space and Nirvana 

Stcherbatsk) considers the nature of Nirvana, 
as conceived b\ the Vaibbasikas, to be ‘very 
similar to the reality of the Samkhya*s undiffer 
entiated matter (^rakjti) , it is eternal, absolute, 
death ^ {^he Buddhist Conception of Ninana, pp 
27 28) He then ^oes on arguing that the Nir 
vana of the Vaibbasikas js nothinlj else than Mattes 
“The state of Nirvana, as imagined by the Vaibha- 
sikas,” he contmues, “affords some points of simi 
lanty with that state of the unnerse which modem 
science imagines a\ill eust when all energies will 
be worked out , they will exist, since energy 
Jtself (sc dbaimasiahbaia) is eternal, but they 
■uill not uorl A condition m which all energies 
(sa/nsknras) are extinct cannot be spiritual Of 
course, simple materialism, goes under the name 
of uccbedavada, against which Buddha is r^oxted 
to have made an emphatic protest But simple 
materialism in India, as elsewhere, means Nirvana 
at every death {defmehtdo moksab) without letn 
bution for one^s deeds in future life The com 
plicated system of worlds imagmed by the Buddha, 
through which the elements composing indivi- 
duals existences are gradually, one after another. 
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reduced to a state of quiescence and extinction, 
■until in final Nirvana all are extinct — is nothing bur 
the realisation of the moral law. The worlds are 
‘produced* by karma, which corresponds to a con- 
ception of evolution going on under the influence of 
an accumulation of moral merit. . Simple material- 
ism leaves no room for the 'working of this Jatv. 
But neither does, according to Buddha, an eternal 
spiritual principle leave room’ for if. The moral 
law conducts threugh a very long process of 
•evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence where there is no life, but something 
. lifeless, inanimate. In tliis sense the Vaibhasika 
outlook resembles the materialism of modem 
science.*' pp, 28-29). 

This View, wc think, is extremely wrong. It 
is due, we believe, 10' a misunderstanding of the 
Avords sati cetaso .vimokio bhavati* which 

the. Vaibhasikas use to describe Nirvana. These 
wor^’fio not mean, as supposed by Stcherbatsky, 
passidg into an inanimate imatcrial condition. 
The more natural interpretation is that they refer 
to passing into a condition different from ordinary 
consciousness. There is no suggestion- here of 
inanimatcncss or materiality. The example of 
*hc lamp which tlic Vaibhasika, gives makes this 
:rfcctly clear. The. Vaibhasika is supposed to 
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hnx c said in reply to the Sautrantika^ objection 
that what is i mere extinction cannot be emisaged 
as an Ens “Your interpretation of ihe words 
“ extinction of desire,** as meaning extinct desire, 
IS wrong The light interpretation is the fol 
low mg one That thing in which desire is 
extinct IS called extinction of desire It can 
then be asserted that when tnat ultimate entity 
which IS called Nirvana is present, it means that 
e\ cry desire and consciousness arc extinct (at 
final Nirvana) The extinction of the light of 
a lamp is a mere example And even tins 
example must be understood as an illustration 
of the idea that consciousness is quite extinct 
in something that continues to exist ** (See Stcher- 
batsky’s Conception cj huMhtst N/nana Appendi'c^ 

P '9') ‘ « • - 

It IS clear from this extract that iwhat tlie 
Vaibhasika means by Nirvana is the fire that 
remains after the fuel is burnt out This, hOw 
e\er, far from meaning inanimate matter, is an 
ancient symbol depicting a mystic reality which 
remains after all its phenomenal manifestations 
are exhausted We meet it in the ^vetasvatara 
Upamsad (6 19), where one of the descriptions of 
the Absolute is that it is Uke a fire the fuel of w Inch 
IS burnt out {dagdhendbanamtvanal ni) It is a 
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conception of the Absolute wnich is ver}’ similar 
to that of Heraclitus who pictured it as an Ever- 
lasting Fire. The extinguished fire illustrates the 
true nature of the fire even better than the blazing 
one. The Bud'dhist and Upamsadic conception 
of the -extinguished fire as representing the 
Absolute Reality is even more n^stical than the 
,Heraclitean conception. Jt is a further carrying 
out of the idea which Heraclitus expressed in his 
cryptic phrases * One out of all and all out of one 
and * The road up and down is one and the same 
^For the meaning of these phrases, sec Sri Auro- 
bmdo*s Herac/tfis, p. 21 cf seq and p. 55). If 
Fire is tne eternal prmdple at work in the 
evolution and as well as in the dissolution 
of the universe, if the manifest and the un- 
manifest processes arc nothing but expressions of 
the same eternal Fire, then it is evident that even 
in what wc call extinguished fire, the principle 
of the fire is not ex inguished — in fact, it can 
ne\er be extinguished — only its existence is not 
apparent to us. Extinguished fire, therefore,, 
represents the true inward essence of fire, that 
which shines ail the mote brightly when its 
apparent manifestations disappear. Fire as the 
s\mbol of the Absolute is a characteristic feature 
of ancient Aryan thought, and Hma)’ana Buddhism, 
F. 16 
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in representing Nirvana as eJ'tineuished fire, 
is simply following the old Aryan tradition. 
5tcherbatskv’s view, therefore, that tne Nirvana 
of the Vaibiissikas ..s nothing else than matter, 
IS clearly mistaken. 

The Sautrantikas occupy a position midway 
between the position of the Vaibhasikas and 
that of the Mahayana. Though they seem to. 
insist that Nirvana* means only the end of the 
process of life, without there being any lifeless 
substance left as a residue, yet they do not ‘deny 
Nirvana, for, as Stcherbatsky says, ‘there is no 
Buddhism without Nirvana.* The later Sau- 
trantikas allied themselves with the hlaha- 
yanists, and thus we have hybrid schools, known 
as Sautrantika-Yogacaras and '.Madhyamika- 
Sautrantikas. Tt is not surprising, therefore, that 
in this doctrine of Nirvana they adhered closely 
to the views of the Mahayana. Stcherbaisky 
mentions that from Tibetan sources we know they 
admitted the doctrine of Dhatmakaya. 

We see therefore that in the Hinayana schools. 
Nirvana, far from meaning a lapse into the con- 
dition of matter, points, on the contrary, to a mystic 
Absolute whose nature is ineffable. But it is in 
the Mahayana schools that the idea of an ineffable 
Absolute IS fully developed. The Mahayanist 
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conception of the Absolute, as we find it in the 
Vijnanavada or the Yogacara school, is very" clearly 
stated in Asvaghosa*s work SraddhotpadaSastra^ a 
translation of which (the original Sanskrit work 
IS lost) has been made by Suzuki from the Chinese 
version of the work under the title Aneikvnng of 
Faith The Absolute is called jn this book Tathata 
(Suchness) or Bhutatathat2 (Suchness of Bemgk 
It is an ineffable reality whose nature cannot be 
exactly described and which is called for this 
xeason Suchness But although its nature cannoc 
be defined by meins of anv language, we can, if ive 
follow A^vaghosa, say this much about it that it 
18 the * oneness of the totality of things {dharma 
dhdiu\ the great all mcludmg whole, the quintet; 
sence of the Doctrine ’ {Anakmng of Faith, Suzu- 
ki^s translation, pp, 55-56) Asvaghosa further 
characterizes it as follows “Jn the essence of such- 
ness, diere is neitlier anything whfeh has to be 
excluded nor anything which has to be added 
He notices a possible objection to tnis wa\ of 
characterizing It, and therefore says “Now the 
question arises, * If that be so, how can all beings 
conform to and have an insight into suchness ? ' 
The answer is : As soon as you understand that 
when the totahty of existence is spoken of, or 
thought of, there is neither that which speaks 
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nor that wliich is spoken of, there is reither that 
■which thinks nor that which is thought of, then 
you conform to suchness, and when vour sub- 
jectivity IS thus completely cbliteraicd, it is said 
to have the insight. Again there is a twofold 
aspect m suchness if viewed from the point of 
view of Its explicability. The first is trueness 
as negation {Smiyata)' in the •sense that it is- 
completely set apart from the' attributes of all 
things unreal, that it is the real reality. Tlie second 
is trueness as affirmation in the sense 

that it contains infinite merits, that it is sclf- 
cxistcnt. And again, by trucncss ns negation we 
mean that in its metaphysical origin it has nothing 
to do with things defiled (/.e., conditional), that it 
is free from all signs of distinction existing among 
phenomenal things, that it is independent of unreal,, 
particularizing consciousness Thus wc under- 
stand that suchness is neither that which is c.\ist- 
cnce, nor that which is non-cxisicnce, nor that 
which is not at once existence and non-cxistcncc ; 
that it is neither that wnich is unity* nor that which 
is plurality, nor that w'hich is not at once unity 
and plurality.^' {Jbid. pp. 58-jo). 

Tnese long quotations from A^vaghosa show 
clearly how similar is his cxinccption of Tatliata 
to the Vedantic conception of Brahman. It is 
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impossible to characterize Tathata bj an} of our 
£njte categories, evistence, unity, plurality, etc 
It IS therefore botli cMStence and non-eustencc , 
It IS both unity and pluraluy, and also neither unin 
nor plurality. This is also the wav in which ihe 
Upanisads have characterized Brahman, for Brahman 
IS described purely negari\elv as aiahdciff/, asparSani^ 
arupan/^ av^ayem and also posimely as tHoranljaHy 
maljato mahJjan Brahman is further charaaenzed as 
jato Vaco nnartante aprdpya manasa sab(ty^n^ showing 
that the simultaneous characterization of Brahman 
bj negative and positive epithets is realh due to 
the fact that its nature is inexpressible through 
language and unapproachable b\ thought 

JI 

The nature of Tathata being thu«: unaerstood, 
the question arises Hew does »he world of names 
and forms originate^ To answer this question 
A5\aghosa takes recourse to the conception of 
AlajaMjfiana or All Conscr\ing Soul, which is 
the principle that is at the root of tlic world of 
appearances What, houexer, i’j this AlajaM- 
inana and how is it related to Tathata ^ Agva- 
ghosa^s answer is as fof/ows* ihe one souf 

wc may distinguish two aspects The one is the 
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soul as suchness, tne other is the soul as bjrth- 
and-death. Each in itself constitutes all things, 
and both are so closely interrelated that one can- 
not be separated from the other.* He then goes 
on saying, ** The soul as birth-and-death (samara) 
comes forth (as the law of causation) from the 
Tathagata*s womb (Tathagatagarbha), But the 
immortal (suchness) and the mortal (/.?,, birth-and- 
death) comcide with each other. Though they are 
not identical, tliey are not a duality. Thus when 
the absolute soul assumes a relative asoect by its 
self-aflfirmation it is called the All-Conserving 
hlind (Alayavi)fiana) (Jbidy pp. 6o-6i). 

There is an apparent inconsistency in these 
two passages, for the soul as birth-and-deaih 
(Alayavijfiana) is in the first paragraph called 
an aspect of Tadiata, while in the second it is' 
described as a creation of the latter. But the 
contradiction is only apparent, for the second 
passage makes it quite clear that the creator and 
the created are here looked upon as identical. 
The latter, in fact, is called the self-affirmation of 
the former, thus reminding one of the Hege- 
lian conception of the Absolute Idea manifesting 
Itself through the world of history and nature 
through its self-differentiation. 

Tlie AlayavijSana is the principle of evolu- 
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tion, the principle of the genesis of the world of 
experience with its innumerable variety and com- 
plexity. It should be observed, however, that 
the Alayavijfiana by itself is not capable of 
generating the complex world of experience. 
It is only when it is stirred (or, as it is- 
frequently called by ASvaghosa, perftwied) by 
Ignorance that the multiple world of our 
experience with its sin and suffering arises. There 
is thus no primordial evil, and consequently 
the path to Nirvana »s not closed. The stirring 
up of the world-process by the action of Ignorance 
upon the Alayavijriana is compared in the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra to the stirring up of waves on the 
surface of the sea by the wind in the following 
beautiful lines : 

{himjiH P^anjio^s Edition^ 1925, pp. 271-272) 

We thus see that the Alayavijfiana performs 
a function somewhat similar to that of Prakrti 
in the Samkliya philosopht, but it differs from the 
latter in two important respects. Firstly, it is 
not a noumenal principle as Praktti is, but 
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Bun|iu Nanjio’s 1925 edition, pp. 77-78) sho\5 
that there was sufficient cause for thinking that 
there was considerable similarity between the 
two doctrines. The explanation given as to why 
the doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha is introduced, 
VIZ., that it is done foe the sake of removing the 
horror which the uninitiated feel for uairdimyewada 
IS nor likely to con- 


vince anybody. 

We have so far examined only the Yogacara 
concepdon of the Absolute, but what we have 
said applies also with certain modificadons to the 
Madhyamika view. The mam change which we 
notice when we pass to the Madhyamika view is 
that it does away with the Alayavijfiana. Bur 
the other parts of the Yogacara philosophy, 
namely, the principle of Suchness, the conception 
of the Tathagatagarbha and of the Dharma- 
kaya are reiamed, although their meaning under- 
goes a change, on a'ceount of the change in the 
conception of reality. 

The new conception which the Madhyamika 
mtroduces is that the real is that which possesses 
self-existence {svahhdvd), which is not produced 
bv causes (akrtukd), which is not dependent upon 
anvthing else {paratta nirepeksa). In this sense all 
the objects perceived by out senses or imagined 
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and thought by the mind must be declared to be 
non-real, for they are all governed by the law of 
causality (pratltja-samiitpada). Being so governed, 
they are all interdependent, and hence unreal. But 
there is no question here of any void or absolute 
nothingness. What is asserted is merely that all 
objects perceived or thought or imagined are di,void 
of any independent reality, and that, consequently, 
they can only have relative reality. Indeed, as 
Stchcrbaisky has been at great pains to prove, (Vide 
Chapter XIV of his book The 'Buddhist Conception 
ojidlirvand) the gunyavada of the hladh^amika does 
not mean any doctrine of void or nothingness but 
simply a docirine of relativity. His doctrine of 
relativity, indeed, follows from his interpretation of 
the principle of pratJtya-samufpdda which, ds given 
by Candrakirti, is as follows : hetipra^crfdpeksa- 
hhdvdiiamiitpddab pratJljasamiitpdddrthah. From this 
it follows that all things exist as relative to 
one another, and that consequently, there is no 
independent existence (svcbhdvd) for anything. 

The relativity of the hfadhyamikas is, how- 
ever, a cloak for a deeper kind of Absolutism 
than that which is found in the earlier, that is, 
Hinavana Buddhism. Its object is to dethrone 
logic or reason, because it is condemned to 
eternal relativity, and to entlurone intuidon as the 
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sole means of knowinij the \bsolute The 
Madh} ainjka is more swe^m^ in his condemna 
tion of plurahsm than the Vijnamsadin, and 
makes short worl of the Hmayanist ultimate 
elements of sense data An absolute monism 
thus results with a thorough going relativism in 
the phenomenal domain The destructive cnti 
cism of the categories of phenomenal existence 
which we find in Nagatjuna, the founder of the 
htadhyamika school, somewhat resembles the 
CEitiasm of the categories of phenomenal exist 
cnee, such as Cause, Substance, etc , which w e 
find in Bradley’s Appeatrnce and Keahly or Tavlor’s 
'Blemints oj Metapfysies But there is this im 
portant difference between Bradley and Ta^ lor 
on the one hand and Nagarjuna on the other 
that unlike the former, Nagarjuna does not 
r cogni2e grades of reality in phenomenal existence, 
the whole of it being condemned as relative 

The central conception of Madhyamika 
philosophy IS, however, not relativity but Abso 
lutism The r lativity of phenomenal existence 
is in fact only expounded m order to oave the 
way for a thorough going Absolutism As 
Stcherbatsky sa>s (Tfo Buddhist Conception oj 
l^irnanuy p 47) “ He (Nagat)una) extols the pxin 
ciple of Relativitv and desitoys hrough it eaery 
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piurality, in order to clear up the ground and 
establish on it the unique, undefinable {aiunaca- 
vJja) Essence of Being, the One-mtbout a- 
Sccond) ** 

There is one mere point which we would 
like to mention in connection with the Madhyn- 
niika view of the Absolute It is ihc famous 
saying of Nagarjuna : 

The monistic character of his philosophj is 
nowhere more cMdcni than in this saying 
Nirvana or the Absolute is present everywhere 
It IS not something which stands above the errors, 
the sms, the weaknesses of th* world of pheno- 
menal existence All these characteristics of the 
phenomenal world are, when tjcwca sub speae 
aetemitatis, notning but the Absolute or Nirvana. 
Nagarjuna in this wav brings Nirvana into con 
tact with our evetydav life There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppo^ie that Nirvana 
IS the monopolv of the anchorite It is, on the 
contrar\, tne common heruage of mankind 
It is thi« catholicity which is, indeed, the most 
dfsOfrgcffshfrrg of rfre ^hilo- 

•5C ph\ and links it closely with the cafholicm 
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of the Upanisads Hus is also otherwise evident 
from the general tendency of the teaching of the 
Mahayana, which (.n]oins th seeking, not of 
individual salvation but of salvation for the whole 
world Its object, therefore, is to break all 
barriers that divide man from man, class from 
class and race from race, and umte the whole of 
mankind, nay the whole umverse, under the 
guiding conception of Nirvana 

It IS rather unfortunate that most European 
scholars have missed the positive character of the 
Madhyamika philosophy and have characterized 
It as nihilism. There are, of course, some excep- 
tions, one of the most notable being Stchcibatsk) 
Japanese scholars, on the contrary, have empha- 
sized the Absolutist character of this philosophy 
Bertiedale Keith goes so far as to suggest that 
the Absolutist in erpre ation of this philcscphy 
bv Suzuki IS due to the influence of T^tril^ phi- 
losophy upon him The negaiive element of 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy consists only in this, that 
he rejects thw claim of reason and logic to com 
prehend the nature of the Absolute But if a 
philosophy IS to be condemned as nihilistic on 
this ground, then we shall have to call the 
philosophy of Sankara also nihihstic, for he also 
did not believe that reason and logic were com 
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;petent to give a knowledge of the Absolute. And 
if we apply this test to our present-day philosophy, 
•which philosopher of the first rank will escape 
the charge of nihilism ? At any rate, Bradley and 
Bergson will come under it. 

We conclude, therefore, that Buddhism, 
whether in the schools of the Hinayana or in those 
of the Alahayana, always held fast, like the Upa- 
nisadSjv to the conception of the Absolute. Tliere 
is, in fact, a continuiQ’^ of thought betw'een the 
Upanisads and Buddhist philosophy, and if 
Sankara is’ to be called a disguised Buddhist, we 
may with equal justice call ASvaghosa and 
I^agatjuna disguised Vedaotists. 
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3n?HT?^ I 

1 / 

Ka/bopanifatit i -2-20. 

(Smaller than the small, greater than the 
great is the Atman that dwells in the secret heart 
of beings. He who is free from desire, by tran- 
quility of the senses beholds .that Greatness of 
the Atman (and becomes) freed from sorrow.— 
Sri Krisima' Prem's Tramlathiu 

So runs a famous verse of the Kafbopamfad. 
In the ivetSSvataropajvsad this verse was copied, 
like many other verses of the Kafbopatdfadf with 
some — but ver}' significant — changes. The last 
line was changed into mg: | 

The change apparently was slight. It related 
only io two words, dhaluprasadat and dtmanah, and 
yet how fundamental it was 1 It completely 
altered the meaning of this line and introduced 
a new idea which was not present in tlic earlier 
Upanisad. 

** Reprinted from “ The Vedanta Ke$ari " May, 1944. 

256 
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This new idea is the idea of grace. Dbaiub- 
prasaddt may be translated into English as * by the 
grace of the Creator.* The Katbopanisad knows' 
nothing of this.^ It believes in the power of the 
individual bj.his own exertions to obtain salvation. 
What the individual requires fer this is dMitprasada, 
that is, tranquility '(cf the senses. 2 If hehasthis^ 
tlien he does not require anything else for obtaining 

. , ^ It may be said here that the Ime ^ io 

Kath. z.z.a3 speaks of Dtvme grace, and indeed, some com- 
mentaton have interpreted it in this sense. But there is no 
reason why we should accept this mterpretation and, intro- 
duce an idea totally foreign to this Upani$ad, when, as Miikata 
shows, the line can Vew well be interpreted .without this. 
See Krishna Prem’s Tbe loga of tbt Katbopenifod, pp. 107-108. 
For Mun^. Up. 3.2.3, where Ka|h. 1.2.23 i® repeated, we 
have to adopt the same interpretation. Here also, we cannot 
say that there Tst any mention of grace, for immediately after 
this verse, there occurs the'defirute declaration in the nest 
verse, “flRtriwi (The Self is not attainable by 

the weak) which makes salvation a matter for individual 
effort. So again, m Mund. 3.1.5, Atman is said to be 
obtainable by truth, by austerity (tapat), by knowledge and 
by chastity but no mention is made of grace. 

This IS also the case widi Mund 3.2.8 and 9. From all these 
considerations it appears that .it will be wrong to see in 
Karh, 1. 2. 23 any enunciation of the principle of grace. 

* lahkara interprets the word in this sense. Hume 
points out that ' the word prasada is used in the sense of 
tranquillity in h^itri. 6.20 and 6.24. He also points out 
the use of .the word jHanafrasada m the sense of ‘the 
peace of knowledge ’ in Mund. 3,1.8, and also shows that the 
word is used in this sense also in the BbagavadgttSy though 
the other meaning of prasada^ namely grace, is also found 
there. (See Tbirterr. Pnacipat Upaaisads, p. 350, footnote). 

F. 17 
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salvation Kath 2, 3, *4 and 15 also speak in the 
same strain 

Here, then, are two distinct points of view 
presented to us The one says that salvation is 
attainable through self exertion , the other says 
that it can be obtained only through Dnine 
Grace Which of these are we to* choose ^ 

This conflict runs through the whole of our 
culture Whatever may be the case m the early 
Vedic age, there can be no doubt that in the 
hter Vedic age and that of the earlier Upanisads, 
man became intoxicated xvith a new ccnsciousness 
of his power, and this led him to belie\e that he 
could obtain salvation through has own cxer 
tions alone Deeper spiritual realiaation, however, 
showed him that this was not possible, and the 
pendulum swung to the other extreme This 
is what wc find in the SvetaSiataropamsad, where 
we have the first clear presentation of the doc- 
trine of grace 

A reconciliation of these two conflicting 
^standpoints was urgently required, and this was 
one of the tasks which the Gita set before itself 
On the one hand, the general dnft of its teachmg 
ts to make man conscious of his high destiny and 
his incumbent duty to fulfil it, removing from 
his mind all traces of egoism and sentimentahtv 
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which paralyse his will ; on the other, it equally 
emphatically declares that without Divine grace 
salvation is impossible. Thus, while its attitude 
is one of uncompromising opposition to all forms 
of passivity and dc-nothing-ism, it proclaims as its 
final message : * Abandoning all other prmciples, 
take refuge in Me alone. I will deliver you from 
all sin ; do not grieve.* (Gita, sviii 66). 

The Gita not only says in a general way that 
"Divine grace is an indispensable condition of 
■emancipation, but it also shows (xviii. 14-16) 
by an analysis of vblun^ar. action, that there is 
always an, indeterminate element in it which can- 
not be ignored through excess of self-conscious- 
ness. Every action, whether good or bad, is 
conditioned by five factors, namely, the body 
(?rf^SR), the doer (^), the various instruments 
the many kinds of effort 

%sr;) and lastly, fate (t^). To think that the agent 
is the sole factor in action is the height of folly. 
Kot only is it a great folly, but it is a serious moral 
delinquency. It is, *jn fact, as the Gita shows in 
the sixteenth chapter, one of the charactensticc 
•of the man ■with the Asurika riature (xvi. 13-15). 

Fate or daiva is tlie element in a man*s action 
over which be has no control. Its presence shows 
that man is not completely his own master, and 
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that there js a power above him which directs 
his actions. This, however, does not mean a 
negation of maa*s freedom, but only a restriction 
of^ It. Subject to that restriction, man enjoys 
freedom. J cannot do better here than quote 
wbat I have said in the fcurth essay ; “Let us 
face the question squarely. What exactly ’s meant 
when It IS claimed that human beings are free? 
Is it meant that they enjoy absolute freedom even 
when they arc limited, particular, individual 
beings ? That is, of course, ridiculous, for it 
involves a contradiction in terms. All that can 
be claimed is that these finite individuals must 
i)c given a chance of being other than they are 
and of acting otherwise than they do, that is, of 
being other than mere finite, mdividual, particular 
beings and of acting otherwise than in a way con- 
trary to the objective moral order. -In otlicr words, 
what can be claimed is that every finite individual 
must have freedom to improve himself, to rise 
above his limitations and ultimately to be one 
with God Himself. This freedom no one can 
assert that the Gita denies. The words of verse 
52 of the ninth chapter arc explicit on this point : 

* Everybody who takes refuge in me attains the 
supreme condition.^ Nobody is docided , for 
ever . . . There is no coercion on thci part of 
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God to 'tie down any individual to his or her 
particular lot for ever.** 

The Gita’s beautiful < reconciliation of the 
principles of grace and self-exertion is a model 
for all time of how an active virile attitnde 
can be combined with one of complete sur- 
render to God. It shows how wrong it is 
to set up the disjunction : Either grace or self- 
exertion. This disjunction has been in fact one 
of the main causes of spiritual decline in the East, 
as well as in the West. In our country, with the 
rise of the Bbakti schools, the principle of grace 
became the dominant note of our spirimah life. 
But in the enthusiasm for this principle, it was 
soon forgotten ti^'at grace could only work on 
a basis of self-activity. The result was that that 
beautiful harmony between these prinaples which 
was the distinguishing feature of the Gita, was 
lost sight of. Self-exertion came fo be deprecated^ 
and this was a very unfortunate thing from the 
standpoint of spiritual progress. 

In the West, too, this distmctton has proved 
equally disastrous for spiritual life. Because 
the West feels to-day that grace is opposed to die 
principle of self-reliance and encourages a kind of 
intellectual and 'moral idleness, tlierefore, it 
wAnts to banish it completely from its scheme of 
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things. In the Middle ‘Ages, on tne contrary^ 
the West believed mainly in grace and had very 
little faith in man’s own efforts, and this led to 
Giurch rule. Papacy and other forms of autho- 
ritarianism, which' were equally fatal to the growth 
of spiritual life. The West always gees from one 
extreme to another, and the medieval age with its 
implicit faith in grace has been succeeded by the 
modem agC'which rejects grace altogether. This 
sort of oscillation from one extreme to another 
will -go on until this disjunction is completely 
discarded and an attempt made to build spiritual 
life on .the basis of a conjunction of grace and 
self-exertion.,' '.How ’•this is possible, 'we now 
proceed .to show. 

Grace supplies the essential transcendent 
element, without which evolution would be a 
Maypole dance round and mund the same immo- 
bile stagnancy. * If the world is to be lifted out 
of its present rut, it must be hooke’d on to some- 
thing higher than itself. Grace supplies this ele- 
ment, this ‘something higher than itself.* It is 
another name for the descent of the Divine^ Light 
into the w:crid. Without such a descent the evolu- 
tion of the -world to a'higher status is unthink- 
able. It is absurd to suggest that the world can 
treat. It it cm be. Cfitei 
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Such an aspiration brings into play all the 
faculties of one’s soul It canflot be obtained 
by mere submission to authociy The Gita says 
(iv ^4) (“ Know this 

by submissiveness, questiomog and service '*) 
Submission is only one of the ways, but it is 
not the sole way to spintual realization It must 
be followed by the other two, the way of reflection 
and the way of service Subm’ssion helps only 
to check the growth of egoism, but egoism will 
xetum with a thousand fold virulence if the 
gods to whom one submits prove, on examina- 
tion by reason, to be false gods The scepticism 
that will then result will be infinitely more dan- 
gerous tnan one which results from the mere 
absence of faith Lastly, the two ways of sub 
mission and reflec*’ior must be consummated bv 
active service of truth, by complete dedication 
of oneself to the pursuit of truth It is only when 
this triple process is compleied, that one obtains 
knowledge which is stable, which is not m danger 
of being lost at the first touch of reflection This 
IS why m the next verse (iv 55) th^ Gita says 

(“ There will result that knowledge, O Pandava, 
which IS no longer in danger of lapsing anto 
' Ignorance ’7 Then only will the /oua<^at!oiis of 
* ( 
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knowledge be truly laid. The third of these pro- 
cesses, what the Gita calls seva, the consecration of 
the whole of one’s being to the service of truth, is 
what may be called Surrender in the truest sense of 
the word. Mere submissiveness is not surrender, 
for it may be of the pre-reflesional, sentimental 
nature, and may vanish at the first touch of reason. 
True surrender, as Amiel has said in his Jourm/ 
IniimBy is m^le resignation ‘ manly resignation,’ the 
quality of manliness consisting in the accept- 
ance by the whole of one’s bemg (and not only 
by the emotional part of it) of that to which one 
resigns oneself, and a readiness lO live for and die 
for it (as opposed to a mere passive acceptance 
of It). In such surrender there is a perfect blend- 
ing of grace and self-effort. 

What I wish to ’point out to-day®, on this 
happy occasion of the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of The Vedanta Kesari, is that the two great 
Spirits whose message this magazine has been 
proclaiming to the world for the last thiru* jears — • 
I mean Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swaini 
Vivekananda — always looked upon this comjji- 
nation of grace ' and scif-exertioh as the 
most essential requirement of spiritual life. 

*This essay was written on the occasion of the, ihirtccth 
anniversary of the foundation of Tht Vedanta Knsri. ^ 
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Sn Ramknshna, with his intense faith in prace, yet 
symbolized in his own life and in his teaching the 
great trutti that grace can only be won through self- 
effort. Thus, in answer tothe questioncf a de'votee, 
“Sir, we have heard that you ha\c seen God 
So please make us also see Him. How can one get 
intimate knowledge of the Lord Sn Ramknshna 
said, “ Everything depends upon the will of tlic 
Lord Perseverance is necessary for God-vision, 
If you merely sit on the shore of a lake and say, 
“ There are fishes in the lake,** will you get any 
fish? Go and get the things necessary' for 
fishing; get a rod and line and ban, and 
throw some food into tnc water to entice them. 
Then from the deep water the fish will rise and 
come near you when you can see and hook 
them. You wish ms to show you God while you sit 
quietly by, wi.hout making the least effort 1 You 
want me to set the euro, to chum the butter and 
hold It to your mouth. You ask me to catch the 
fish and put it in your bands How unreasonable 
is your oemand 1 **^ The rature of tnc self-effort 
'required for winning grace he made clear, w’hile 
expounding the gist of $ri Gauranga*s cult, in 
the following words ; “ This faith insists tnat man 
should at all times trv to cultivate three things — 
dJ Sn Rjsr-ffLnslea,^ 210. 
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delight in the name of the I-ord, loving sympathy 

for all living bemgs, and service to devotees;. 

With the knowledge that the whole universe iis the 
household of the Lord, one should show pity’ lo 
all creatures.'* ^‘UtteiiDg the last .words, “pity 
to creatures ** in a rather abrupt fashion, the Master 
went into Sometime after— return hg to- 

a semi-conscious state — the Master exclaimed, 
“ Pity to creatures ! Pity to creatures I Sirrah ycu, 
who are lower than even a worm, how dare you 
speak of showing pity to creatures 1 Who are you 
to show pity to them ? No, no, it is not pity to 
creatures, but sen’ice to tnem in the conscious- 
ness that they are verily God Himself.”* 

Tnis is tne origin of that famous doctnne 
of service of Daridtanaravana, that is, of God 
incarnate in His creatures, which is the practical 
form which the teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 
nas taken and which is the motto of that great 
religious organization associated with his name, 
and which is known all over the world as the 
Ramakrishna Mission 

Swami Vivekananda also felt that religious 
life demanded the union of grace and self-effort. 
In'his lecture on Wbal is he showed how 

these two principles could and must be u nited. 


* Ibid, p. 260. 
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The Upanisads/ be said, ‘ have declared r Arjsc I 
Awake I And stop not until the goal is reached. 
We will then certainly cross the path, sharp as 
it IS like the ra2or, and long and distant and diffi- 
cult though it be. Man becomes the master of 
gods and demons. No one is to blame for our 
miserfes but ourselves.* After showing in this 
way the imperative need of self clTort, the Swami 
proceeded to show the equally imperative need of 
grace. * Do you think/ he continued, * that there 
is only a dark cup of poison if man goes to look 
for nectar? The nectar is there and is fo’* 
cveiyman who strives to reach it. The Lord 
Himself teUs us : ** Give up all these paths and 
struggles. Do thou take refuge in Me. I will 
take thee to the other shore, be not afraid.” \Vc 
hear that from all the Scriptures of the world that 
come to us. The same voice teaches us to say. 
Thy wUl be done upon earth as it is in heaven/* 
for Thine is the kingdom and the power and tJic 
glory.** It is difficult, all very difficult. I say to 
myself, ** This moment I will take refuge in TJicc, 
O Lord, unto Thy love I will sacrifice all, and on 
Thine altar I will place all that is good and 
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In Sri Aurobindo*s philosophy also there 
is a beautiful blending of these two princioles. 
Divine Grace in the form of Divine Descent is 
at the root of the whole process of Evolution. 
The process of Evolution has not reached its 
highest stage yet ; there are still higher levels 
of it which have not yet emerged. The emergence 
of these higher stages is conditional upon the 
descent of the Divine Force in higher and higher 
forms. Man has a great destiny before him. He 
has fulfilled only a very small nart of it. He is 
not to remain for ever mere man. He has a 
glorious future before him, for he is to become 
Superman or Divine Man. But that he may 
do so, it is necessary first and foremost that 
the Divine Principle of Supermind should 
descend into the world. Without the descent 
of this Principle, wliich is a matter entirely of 
Divine Grace, man cannot by his own exertions 
alone raise himself to the status of Superman. 
But even if the Divine Princinle of Supermind 
were to descend into the world, it would not 
effect the desired transformation of man into 
Superman, unless man was in a position to 
receive it. Here wc sec the necessity of self- 
exertion, of an intense effort on the part of man 
to render himself fit for the reception of the higher 
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light when it chooses to descend. Alan’s self- 
exertion, therefore, if not the positive condition, 
is yet at least the negative condition of his 
transformation into the Superman. If he adop- 
ted merely a passive attitude, if there was not 
in him an intense aspiration after the higher light, 
then tne Divine Force might knock at his door 
and yet finding him unprepared to receive it, might 
go back. Alan, therefore, must deserve to receive 
Divine Grace before it can descend into him. 

,To sum up : Grace and self-exertion arc ttvo 
aspects of the same jcality. That reality is the 
Divine Force descending into the world to make it 
what it is. Evolution is nothing but the obverse side 
of the process which wc call creation. If creatien 
means the involution of the Spirit in mind, life 
and matter, evolution must mean the return of the 
Spirit, through matter, life and mind, unto itself. 
We may therefore call it the homesickness of the 
Spirit. Effort on the part of the individual to 
improve himself, to rise to a higher status of himself, 
is a manifestation of this homesickness. It is there- 
fore implied in the vci) idea of evolution. It 
takes the form of an aspiration on the part of tlic 
individual after a higher status, that is, a higlief 
realization of the Spirit than what re has already 
•obtained. To talk of evolution and yet not to 
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Tecognke this aspiration, this phenomenon of 
■self-effort, would be an absurdity But the 
indi-vddual cannot by his aspiration create a ne\t' 
status for himself. He can only render himself 
worthy cf it. The actual creation, the raising of the 
individual to a higher status, can only be effected 
by the Divine Force Itself. What is true of the 
individual is true also of the whole world. The 
■world cannot be raised to a higher status, the 
evolution of the world cannot rise to a higher 
stage, unless there is a descent of the Divine Force 
in a higher form. This descent is what we call 
Grace. While u is true that the individual can- 
not by his own effon force the Divine Grace to 
descend, it is equally true that the intense effort 
of the individual to make himself wotthy of it is 
itself due to the operation of tnc same principle 
which makes the descent of the Divine Grace 
inevitable. Thus at each stage of evolution the 
two processes must go together. There must 
be an intense craving on the part cf the individual 
for a higher light from the Divine Source, and an 
actual descent, on the part of that Source, in a 
higher form. Thus, world evolution goes on, 
rising step by step to higher and higher stages, 
each stage conditioning higher activity on the 
part of individual beings to improve themselves. 
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to make themselves worthy of receiving higher 
light, and being itself conditioned bj higher and 
higher forms of Divine Descent, grace meet- 
ing self-effort and <:clf-effort continuously being 
crowned by grace. Thus and 

continually pass into each other 
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158, 1 J 4 . >67. * 7 ° 174 
— is he a normal or a super 
normal person ^ 135 34 
asambhuti and sambhuti Sri 
Aurobmdo’s interprcta 
tion of, 24 See also 
under Sri Aurobindo 
asaipsktta, 237 

ascent of the sOuf, 81 ct scq , 
130, 132 


a^iration, 270, 271 
a^nyata, 244 

asura qualities, 480, 61, 62, 
65, 95 

—and dan a qualities See 
under daiva quaUties 
Atharva Veda, 4, 38 
atman vaisvanara, 212 
'atra brahma sama^nute”, 

225. 233 

— these words envisage both 
individual and cosmic sal 
vation 233 

Aurobindo, Sn, 20, 21,22, 24, 

a, >=. 14 , 64, 94, 91 , 

97, 103, 152, 137, 160, 162 
163, 183, 206, 218, 219, 
241, 269 

his views on the nature 

of A\'atara m the Gita, 
59 60, 160 61 

— do on the fourfold social 
order m the Gita, 169, 171 
— do on the interpretation 
of the words' vidjS and 
avidya, as also of sambhuti 
and asambhuti m the li 
Up , 21 22, 24 25 
— relation between grace 
and self effort in his philo 
sophy, 269 

autonom), Kant’s conception 
of, as opposed to netero 
nom), 74, 106, joj 
A\atara, 39, 76, 160 
— Sri Aurobmdo’s \icws on 
the conception of, in the 
Gita See under Sn Auro 
htndo 

avidya, 22, 23, 232 
— individual and cOsmic, 232 
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— and vidya m the Up. 
See under Srt Aiirobindo 

avijBana, 182. 

Avjakta (m the Gita), 83, 84, 
88, 139. 

— resolution of the conflict 
bctueen it and the world 
of multipliaty, 83-84. 

— lower and higher, the 
former being identical 
with Mulaprakiti and the 
latter with Aksara Brahman, 
42. 

— worship of, pronounced 
verj difficult and not worth 
pursuing, IJ9. 

A%7akta 

(in the Kath. Up.), 200, 201, 
203, 208, 212. 

— It cannot be identified 
either with the Putusa or 
With Prakfti, 201-3. 

— and the Consciousness- 
Force of Sti Aurobindo, 
203-6 * 

— equated with the Aksara of 
the Gita, 208. 

Anakemng oj Faitb (A^va- 
gtiosa : Suzuki’s transla- 
tion), 243, 244. 

Ban)iu Nanjio, 247, 249. 

becoming, 100. 

being, 183. 

being determinate, 100. 

Belvalkar, Dr. S. K., 1960. 
204, 2230. 

Bergson, Henri, 183, 233. 

Bhagavadgita, The, 8, 28, 29, 
50. 36. 37, 39, 40, 45. 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, }s>f 
3*, 13, 34, 35, 56, 57, 58. 


39, 60, 62, 63, 64, 63, 66, 
68, 70, 72, 73, 73, 76, 78, 
87,88,92,93,94,96, 97, 99, 
100, loi, 102, 103, 104, 

105, 116, 117, 118, 119, 

120, 121, 122, 125, i25n, 

128, 130, 131, 132, 135, 

154. 136, 137. 138, 139, 

142, 145, 144, 143, 146, 

147. 148, 150, 131, 133, 

154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 

139, 160, 162, 163, 164, 

163, 166, 167, i68, 169, 

170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 

204, 208, 209, 2X0, 214, 

238,239,260,261,264, 263 
— ayogasastra, 131. 

— does not advocate renun- 
ciation of action, but 
renunciation of the fruits 
of action, 87, 139, 143. 

— does not believe in piece- 
meal realization, 132. 
—deals with the realization 
of a normal human being 
and not that of a super- 
normal being, 133. . 

— makes no difference bet- 
ween the w ill and the 
intellect, 1250 
— does not believe in know- 
ledge divorced from prac- 
tice, 37- 

— does not favour any 
particular yoga to the 
exclusion of others, 141, 
143-47. 

— does not give a moral 
|ustification for the caste 
S3rstem, 64. 

— difference between its 
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dialectic and that of Hegel 

lOO 

essentially a boot of 

sadhana, rji 

— Its analysis of action, 166, 

259 

— Its cosmic standpoint of 
i-arma See under (osmtf 
significance of karma 
— Its catholictiy, 155 
— Its conception of Qod, 
44, S5 Sj, jr, 124 rj, 

155 . 159 

See also under Aksara 
Brahman and Purusottama 
— Its conception of freedom 
See under freedom 
— Its conception of yoga 
See underjtf^e 
—Its conception of svabhava 
and svadharma See under 
svahhava and svadharma 
— Its double standpoint in 
the last sit chapters, 
154 

— Its triumphant optimism, 
128 

— ^its scale of values, com 
pared with that of the 
Kath Up , 208 10 
— problem of conflict m. 
See under conflict 
— Its conception of Avatara 
See under A.vatara 
— Its conception of Vifva- 
rupa See under Vtiia 
rupa 

— Its distinction between 
para and apara prakrti 
See under para and apara 
prakTti 


— Its distmction between 
daiva and asura qualities 
See under t&ese qualities 
— Its concladmg verse puts 
Its whole teaching in a nut- 
shell, 174 

For other topics discussed in 
the Bhagavadagita, see 
under those topics 
bhakti, 28, 30, 44, 86, 131 
bhaktimat, ji6, 140 
Bhisms,'i6j 
Bhrgu, 230 
bhutatathata, 243 
bodhi, 249 

Bradley, F H , 6}, 3;a, aj; 
Brahma, Dr N K , 218, 229 
— on the difficulties inherent 
in jivanmuktivada, 129- 
230 

btahmabhCta, 119 
btahmabhuya, 119, 172 
brahmacarya, 257 
BrShman, 27, 28, 44, 4; 1 •' 
l8r, 182, 184, I9jn> 205 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225,. 
226, 227, 228, 253, 244, 
24J, 248, 249 

— ^Aksara (Immutable) See 
under Aksara Brahman 
— -Nirguna, 214 
btahmana, Gj, 133, 169 
brahmantrvSna, 119 
brahmani sthita, 119 
Brahma Sutras, 1040, 20J, 
230 

“brahma Veda btahmana 
bhavati”, (Mund) 173, 227 
brahmavidyS, 23, 27, 28 
brahmavit, 228 
brahmayogayuktatma, 119 
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Bjhadaranyaka Upamsad, 27, 
17J, 183, 19411, 2x2, 213, 
226, 227, 251 

Buddha, Tlie, 10, 60, 158, 
i5J. 238, 239 
Buddhahood, 59, t6o 
buddhi, 102, 200, 201 
Buddhism, j, 9, 17, 235, 236, 
241, 242, 2JJ 

— Its cultural continuity 
with the rest of Indian 
thought, 233 

Buddhist conception of the 
Absolute, 235 et seq 
Buddhist coKcepiior of Ninjua, 
The (Stcherbatsky), 258> 
240, 2Jl, 2J2 
Buddhist schools, 236 
Buddhist philosophy See 
under Buddhism 
Caird, John, 126, i’? 

— his view that Spinoza is 
not a pantheist, 126 la? 
Candrakifti, 251 
Canon, The (Buddhi't), 257 
carama 33n 

Chandogya Upaniod, Xj, i4> 
27, 4t, 17J, 182, 183, 194" 
character, determination 
bj. See under self detir 
mnahon 

chain njaja, i9(5n 
Cticist, J9 

Cnnsihood, 59 160, 161 
Chrisfiinity, 248 
Church rule, 261 
Compltfi Works of So amt 
Vitekararda, 268n 
Coretpi of Duhkba in Indian 
Phifosop^ (Jajdc\-a Smgh), 
xyn 


Concrete God, 94 
Concrete Person, 207 
Concrete Universal ^If, 212 
conflict — idea of, in the Gita, 
68 ct seq 

— may be broadly classed 
under three heads, 70 
— ^homontal and vertical, 
diffrence between the tu o, 
79. 80 . , 

— vertical, 8t 
— individual, 92 
— cosmic, 92, 95 
— between the cosmic and 
the supracosnuc, 93 
— between the daiv a and 
asuraquaLties,6i 62,95 96 
— betw een the standpoints 
of self-effort and grace, 25 8 
—how this last conflict 
IS rcsolsed m the Gita, 
258-60 

Corrtsperda tt of SpmvtiSy 130 
cosmic egg, 203 
cosmic form of God, 32, 34, 
56, 132, 133, See also 

under Vifva rupa 
cosmic realization, 53 
"^cctmic sahation, (liberation), 
54 

cosmic self, 133 
co’^mic significance of karma, 
in the Gita, 56 ct seq 
crisis, nature of, depicted in 
the Gita, 136 58 
— wh) It is called a )og3, 
138 

Sec also under ans oss 
‘‘dagdhendhanam ivanabm”, 
240 See also under fre 
daiv'a (divine), 163 
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— dcistic, fhcistic and pan 
thcistic conceptions of 
how thc^ ate combined in 
the Gii^, 119 

— descent of under 

dtscenf 

Cod fji/ 19 

God rcnIi7ition, 148, ijo, 

— >ogas dealing with, 148, 
»J5 

Goethe, 5 

grace (of God), t8, 19, 2j6, 
237. 2J8, 265 

Its relation to self* 

cfTort, jjG ct $c<} 

— and s“lf e/Tort two aspects 
of ih" sam- rcalitj, 270 72 
— blending of the two in 
Sri Aurobindo’s philoso 
phj , 269 70 

— relation between the two, 
as conc^ned b) Sti Rama 
ktishna and Swami Viatka 
nandi, 265 68 
Greater Self, 66 170 
Green, T H , 40, 6j, 66, 99, 
lit, 112, II}, 116 
— his combination of the 
standpoint of Kant with 
that of Hegel, 112 
— ais conception of freedom 
See under freedom 
— his conception of socictj 
Sec und'’r Greater Self 
guh>atnnia, 45 
guhyatimam ^astnm, 4} 
gunas, the, ij, }8» 9*» 

156, 1560, 163, 166 
— conception of, 10 the 
Gita, different from that of 


the orthodo-c Sarpkh}a, 
92 i)6n 

gunatra5a\ibh5ga\{ ga, 153 
Martmann, Nik< hi 191, 192, 
*9} 

— Oft the difference between 
axiological and causal de 
pcndcncc, 191 

— symbolical representation 
of do, 192 

— refuses to acknowledge 
any highest saluc, 192 3 
— fundamental diffi-rcncc 

between his \iew of salucs 
and tint of the Upani- 
fids 19; 

ilcgcl, I, too, 107, II2 
—resemblance between his 
conception of the Absolute 
Idea and the doctrine of 
tathatj, 246 

— compatison between hn 
dialectic and that of 
the Gita Sec under 
Rbatinadgita 
Hegelian logic, 214 
Heraclitus, 26, 241 
— hts doctrine of Becoming 

179 

— tiis conception of E\er 
lasting Fire, compared w ith 
the Buddhist and Upamsa 
die conception of extin 
guishcd fire, 241 
Heraclitus (Sri Aurobindo), 
241 

heterodox systems, j 
hetcronomy, Kants concep 
tion of, as opposed to 
autonomy See under 
autonomj 
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higher AvyaLta See under 
Axyakta 

Higher Consciousness, 5} 
History of Indian Pbilosoply 
(Dr S N Dasgupta), 45, 
160, 166 

History of Indian Vhilosopby 
Hoi II The Crea/n e Period 
(Behalkar and Ranade), 
1960 

lijmns from the P-^eda (Peter 
son), 38 

Hyslop, loj, 106, ri5 
incarnation, 60 
indwelling pnnaple, God as. 
See under Cod 
Imperishable Brahman Sec 
under Ahara Brahman 
Indian Pnilosophy — looks 

upon R-ahtj as Value, 
8 

—difference between its 
standpoint and that of 
Western philosophy, 6 8 
—is Jt pessimistic ^ iz et seq 
— docs It preach asceticism ^ 
20 et seq 

— place of intuition in, 8 9 
— knows no distinction bet 
ween theory and practice, 6 
— nor any conflict between 
religion and philosophy, 
12-15 

— IS eminently living, ,2 yj 
— conflict between intuition 
and reason in, 9 
Infinite Self, 153 
intuition, S-9 

— contrast between the 
Indian and the Western 
attitude towards, 8 9 See 


also under Indian Philo- 
sophy 

Isa Upanisad, 20, 21, 22, 24, 
2j, 184, 197, 198 
— does not favour asceticism 
20 21 

— Sri Aurobindo’s interprc 
tation of the words vidya 
and avidyi and sambhuti 
and isambhuti m this 
Upanisad See under Sn 
Aurobtndo 

Uba Upamsbad (Sri Auro 
bindo), 25 

Introduction to the Bhagatad 
gita(D S Sbarma), 72, 75, 

Jainism, 5 
Janaka, 226 
Jayadratha, 167 
Ji\~», relation of, to God, 65, 
210 

Ju-abhuta, 4j, tjo, 162 
pvanmukti, 220, 221, 224, 
22U 226, 227 

— as the highest form of sal- 
vation in the Katha Upa 
nisad, 220 24 

— IS conceived m the o*her 
Upanijads, 226 
— IS mivcd up with krama 
mukti in th- Brhadaranyakn 
Upani?ad, 227 

Jivanmuktivada — difficulties 
m, 229 

— solution of these diflicul 
tics propo’sed by Dr N*K 
Brahma, 229 30 
— author’s solution of them 
from the point of \ icw of 
axiology, 250 31 
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)nina, 28, 50, 75, joz 
— one of the \\ajs of union 
with God, 28 

— ^its reconaliation with 
karma and bhakti in the 
Gita, JO 

— reconciliation of (tuna 
and karma through karma 
yoga, 75 
]nana atman, 201 
inanakarmasannjasayoga, 78 
jnanavibhagaj oga, why it is 
so called 77, 1040 
Joad, C E 19 
Kant, 480, 74, t07, iia, iij, 
116, 117, 142, X}; 

— his conception of freedom, 
called rational freedom by 
Sidgwick, 48n 
— his distinction between 
heteronoray and autonomj 
See under autonomj 
— gives, unlike the GitS, 
only formal characteristics 
of the moral law , 142 
— tw o kinds of freedom in, 
IX} 116 Sec also under 
freedom 

Kantian antinomies, 18} 
kant's Theory of Etbies (Abbott) 
108 

karma, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
36,59,40,42,47,48, 64, 

—cosmic significance of 
See und“r costrne significance 
of karma 

— ^place of karma in spin 
tual life, 64 

— reconciliation of karma 
with asceticism, 2}, 28 


— reconciliation of karma 
with (Sana and bhakti in 
the Gita See under jTiana 
— source of karma in Aksara 
Brahman, 82 

—reconciliation between 
karma, on the one hand, 
and sannjasa and tyaga, 
on the other hand, 102 
— ^attitude of the Katna 
Upani$ad towards karma, 
*97 98 

— karma treated as a pre 
paration for higher know 
ledge in this Upanisad, 217 
— sancJta, 229 
— prarabdha, 229 
karmasannyasa, 144 

karmayoga- transformation 

of Jarma into karmajoga 
in the Gua, 29, 147 
— what the Gita means by 
saying that it and sannylsa 
both lead to salvation, 145, 
146 

— the late Lokmanya Tilak’s 
view that it is the only 
yoga preached in the Gita, 
dissented, from 143 
Katha Upanisad, the, 26, 

158. 17!. 17S. 177. ' 75 . 

I8I, 186, 192, 194, 196, 199, 
200, 201, 20}, 207, 208, 
2II, 213, 21}, 216, 2I8, 
219, 220, 222, 2230, 224, 
22}n, 226, 227, 228 2jl, 
2J3. ^56. 2}7, 2}7n, 2}8 
— looks upon karma as a 
condition precedent to 
higher knowledge, 26, 
217 
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— Its comparison of the uru- 
verss to an a^rattha tree, 
resembling tnat found in 
the Gita but differing from 
It in some details, 158, 209 
— Its unique position among 
the Upanisads, 17 j 
— blends realization and 
philosophy more perfcctl> 
than oth*T Upanisads, 175 
— Its structure tnat of a 
pyramid, 176 

— Its standpoint that of the 
philosophy of \alucs,its 
distinction between ^reyas 
and prevas, which is a 
distinction' between value 
and existence, 177 79 
— Its declaration that the 
Ultimate Reality is not 
accessible to conceptual 
logic, 182, 185-92 
— Its conception of two 
sches m man , comparison 
of this conception with 
a similar conception found 
m the Gita . and the 
Mundaka and Sveta^\-acara 
Upanifads, 195-97 
— criticism of the v icw held 
Prof« Behalkar and 
Ranadt, that it does not 
recognize the distinction 
between the higher and 
the lower self, i96n, 1970 
— Its ladder of values 200 
ct seq 

' — comparison of its ladder 
of values with the scale 
of ^ alucs in the Gita, 208 
— two other scales of value 


mentioned in this Upa 
nisad, zoi 2 

— Its conception of mabat 
atman, ^anta atman and 
avyakta See under these 
rcspcCTive heads 
— the Purusa of this Upa 
nisad equated with the 
Porusottama of the Gita, 
208 9 

— Its conception of Realm 
as beyond dharma and 
adhartna, cause and effect, 
past, present and future, 
181 85 

—Its Purusa is an axiological 
principle and nor a logtcsl 
category, 215 14 
— Its attitude towards sal- 
vation for if salvation 
an axiological and not a 
logical necessity, aij 16 
— Its conception of values 
compared with that of 
Nikolai’s Hartmann See 
under Harirann 
— knowledge of Naaketas 
fire as a prepration for 
higher knowledge, leading 
to salvation, 217 
— Its distinction between 
karmamukti and sad\o 
mukti, 199, 219 Sec aho 
under ^arrar'ukti, sadjo- 
nikti and jtvarmuktt 
— docs It preach only indn i 
dual salvation or docs it 
not aljo hint at cosmic sal- 
vation ^ 252 54 
—us attitude towards g'ace, 
contrasted with that of the 
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Svetalvatara Upanisad, 
256-57. 

— Kath 1.210, inconsis- 
tency between the first 
two and the Jast two lines 
of this verse , it can only be 
removed if the verse is 
interpreted from the stand- 
point of reality as value, 
187-9*. 

— Kath I 2 23 : does not 
speak of grace, 1 S^, 257n 
— Kath. 13.2, ^inLara’s 
interpretation of, makes 
a distinction between, 
kacmamukti and sadjo- 
karamamuLti and sadyo- 
mukti, 298-99 
Keith, A. B., 230, 254. 

Kena Upanisad, 180, 206. 
kingdom of ends, 180. 
kramamukti — more sharply 
distinguished from sadyo- 
mukti in the Katha Upa- 
nisad than in the older 
Upanisads. See also under 
Kafhoparnfad and jitan- 
muklt. 

Krishmhood, 59, 160, 161. 
Krishna Prem, Sri, 69, 77, 
i04n, 131, 151, 15 5, t77n. 
181, 189. 

—his interpretation of the 
meaning of y’oga in the 
Gita, 69, 131-32. 

— do of Kath 1.2. 10. 

Ktsna (Lord), 44. Ji. 7 *» 
76, 78, 85, 86, 97, 134, 1J2, 
170. 

k§etra, 46, 56, 6), 89, 90, 
IS4-5I. 


Nature of, 56, 89, 154-55. 
— opposition between it and 
ksetra]na, and how the 
opposition IS to be over- 
come, 89-90 

ksetra|ha, 46, 56, 57, 65, 71, 

89. 90. 91. 154, 155 - 

— the knowledge of Purusa 
as ksetra)ni is not merely 
theoretic^ but also prac- 
tical, 46-47, 57. 

— the conception of God as 
ksetcajna, 91. 

— the self as k<etra)na is 
a sub]ect and not a subs- 
tance, 155. 

See also undi^r kft/ra 
ladder of values See under 
Katha Upanisad. 
LankivatSra SHtra (fianjiu 
Naojio’s edition), 247, 
249. 

laxv of Reason, 109. 

(Plato), 158. 
laya, 162. 

Leibniz, 127. 

L.tff Dnintt The (Sri Aur- 
bmdo), 35, 270. 
logical contradictions, 184. 
— and -vTilucs, 184-85. 
logic of concept, 185, 192. 

— Its difference from the 
logic of v.alue (or the 
logic of the real), 192. 
logic of the Infinite Value, 
185. 

of ibe Rm/ (S. K. 
Mattra), 101. 

Mackenzie,). S., 113. 
imdhuvidya, zii. 

Madha^a, i86n. 



Midhydmika (philosophy), 
250, 251, ZJ5, 2J4. 

— Its central conception not 
relate ity but absolutism, 
252 

— us conception of nir\ana, 
2J5- 

Matiabharata, The, 1460 
tmhat atman, 200, 202 
Mahayana, 236, 242, 234 
N^hl^anism, 248 
Mahayanist conception of the 
Absolute, 245 ct ssq 
“me priya”, 119 
(Gna) 

Messiah, 263 , 

J^Utap^^sui 0/ Moralf (Kant), 
ro8 

Methds (Stdgwick), 

1150 

Mill J. S. 107 
mirade, 262, 263 
Modtm Rrt/« , Tbt, 137 
niok$a^astra, 47 
morality, as conformity to 
lau, contrasted with 
morality as realization of 
an end, 112 
motnc, HI, 112 
— nature of, acc. to Green, 
111-112. 

mulapraktti, 42. 

Muller, Max, 188, 189, 221 

Mundaka Upaoifad, 23, 186, 
1930, 2370 
Munsterberg, 7. 

“.Nh station and its duties” 
—Bradley’s conception of : 
comparison of it with the 
Gita’s ojnccption of 


svabhava and svadharma, 

6j, 66 

Naciketas, 26, 27, 176, i8i, 
188, 111 

Naciketas fire, 188, 189, 191, 
1940, i93n, 197, 198 ,199, 
217 

— triple, different from the 
fivefold fire, 1940, 

— as a bridge to higher reali- 
zation, 198-99 
Nagarjuna, 252, 255, 234 
— his destructive criticism 
of the categories similar to 
that of Bradley or Taylor, 
232 

— monistic character of his 
philosophy, 233 
— his philosophy is not 
nihilism, 254 
nairatmyavSda, 230 
“naisi tarkena matirapaney 5 ”, 
183 (Kath) 

Narada, 3, 6 

“niyam atma balahmena 
hbhvah”, 237n (Mund) 
“nedam vadidam upasatc”, 
2 c 6 (KenaJ 

“netu runasti kmcana”, 217 
(Kath ) 

“net! neii” (Br), 80, 206 
nihilism, Z34, 233 
— European scholars’ repre 
scntation of Madhramika 
philosophy as nihilism, 
cnticucd, 234-3 5 Sccflso 
under JSarprjsirj 
lulayana, 182. 

nirguruBrahman Sec under 
Brahman, 
nirukta, 182. 
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Nirvana, lo, ajj, 237, 239, 
240, 242, 253, 254 
— Buddhist conception of, IS 
Absolutist 235 
Stch-rbatsk) s \iew on the 
Vaibha5ik.a conception of, 
criticised, 239 40 
nisi riya, 93 
nistraigunj-a, 63, 136 
non attachment, 116 117, 



dom, Z16 

“importance of the pno 
ciple of, in the Gita, it? 
— as a formal characteristic 
of yoga, 139 
North Col, 49, ji 
objectne rightness, contras 
ted with subjective right 
ness, 99 

"one out of all and all out of 
one” (Heraclitus), 241 
order of merit (m tne Gita), 
distinguished from the 
order of difficulty, 87 38 
ortnodox systems, 5 
Otto, Rudolf, JI, J 2 , J3 
— the view of his (as veil as 
Garbe’s) on the distinction 
between ghora rupa and 
vi^va rupa, criticised, Ji 52 
Papini, 62 

parable of the chariot, 204, 
u 

par^mam vacah, 50 
para praktti (in the Gita), 
45. 46. 49. 150 
— nature of, 45 46. 15® 

— distinguished from apara 
prakrti, 4J 46 


Parmnides (Plzto), ij8 
Fatanjali, 16, 69 
personal causality, 114, 115 
Peterson, j8 
phenomenalism 255 
philosophy — as the expression 
of the Absolute in man, 1 
— as the Idea returning to 
Itself (Hegel), i 
— as moksasastra, 3 
— no distinction between 
theoretical and practical, 
ID Indian philosophy, 3 
— contrast b‘*tween the view 
points of Indian and 
Western, 6 

— as love of knowledge, 6 
— as dar^ana, 8, 10 
Plato 7, 110, n6, ij8, 178 
— his conception of freedom 
See under/W(f<9w 
— his view of the idea of 
good, compared with the 
Kaih Up ’s conception of 
^rcyas, 178 

polyadic \ icw of thought (in 
the Gita), distinguished 
from the triadic view of 
Hegel, loi 

pradhana, 204, zoj See also 
under prakrh 
pragmatism, 6 z 
— of faith, 62 
Prajapati, 203 

pcak^u, 4j, j6, jSn, 92, ij6n, 
204, 247, 248 

— of the Gita different from 
the praktti of tne Samkhya, 
bemg the praktti of God, 45 
—lower and higher See 
under these heads 
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— the Avjakta of the Kath 
Up cannot be identified 
’xith It, • 204 

— us resemblance with, as 
well as difference from, the 
alaj'avijhana of A^vaghosa, 
247 48 

prakfti vik^tis, 45 
Praludien (Windelband), 177 
pramana patavah, 5 
Prana, 95, 183 
prarabdha karma 229 
prasada, 2370 
pratisamkujanirodha, 237 
pratitja samutpada, 17, 251 
meaning of, 251 
Pra\ahana Jaibali, 28 
preps, 177, t79 
problem of descent, 90 
ProUgsmena to Efbies (Green) 
40 

Purusa, 37, }8, 46, 47, 380, 
200, 201, 20Zi 204, 206, 2 o 8, 
215 

— ot the Purusa Sukta m the 
Ilg\eda, 37, 38 
— in the Gita, distinction 
between the ksari and the 
ak53ra Purusa, 46 
— m the Kath Up it is the 
highest ^aluc, 200, 201, 
and cannot be identified 
with the A^yakta, 202 
— equation of the Purusa of 
the Kath Up with the 
Puru^ottama of (he Gita, 
2 o3 9 

— is an axiological principle 
and not a logical category, 
214, 21J 

— ^The Eternal, 40 


Putusa-Sukta, The, 37, 38 
Purusottama in the Gita 
— ^as the Supreme Spirit, 42 
— higher than the Aksara 
Brahman, 43 44 
— the highest principle, 46* 

157 

— richness and concreteness 
of, as contrasted with the 
ab>tract character of the 
Aksara Brahman, 59 
—as the indwelling princi 
pie of the uomrj“, 59, 65 
— to Purusottama the pro 
per attitude of man la one 
of Surrender, 67 
— nature of, 94-95 
—equated w ith the Purusa of 
the Kath Up See under 
Pi/rt/fa 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S, 34 
ta|aguh)'a, 43, 83 
ra|asa, 98 
ra|asiLa, 62 

Ramaknshna Paramahamsa, 
Sri, 32, 26}, 266, 267 
— his Mcws on the relation 
bettt een self-effort and 
grace Sec under 
Ranadc, Prof R D , 1960, 
204, 2230 

Rcalitt — as Value, 4, 7, 8 
— as bepond dharma and 
adharma, cause and effect, 
past, present and future, 
181-82 

— as Existence, contrasted 
with Realit) as Value, 7, 
>77 79 

— second dimension of, 
180 
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— his solution of the incon- 
sistency in Kath 1 2 10 
— his interpretation of 

Kath 132 

— takes mahat atman to 
mean Hiranyagarbha, 203. 
— his view of the Avyakta 
in his commentary on 
Br Slit I 4 1-7, 204-6 
— as a disguised Buddhist, 

— on the continuance of the 
body and the necessity of 
rebirth for cosmic purposes, 
230 

— his interpretation of 

dhStuprasada, 2370 
sannjasa, 78, 79, 102, 146, 
166 

— conflict m the Gita bet- 
ween saon) 3 sa and karma- 
yoga and Its reconciliation, 
78 79 

— different kinds of, accord- 
ing to the presence of the 
gunas, 102 

— new definition of sannyasa 
inGita,3t\iji 2 
— distinction between san- 
nyasa and tyaga, 166 
sannyasamarga, 80 
‘iannj5sa30ga, 149 
^2nta Stman, 202 
— ’View s of Deussen and Sr* 
Krishna Prem on, 202 
— cntiasm of these views, 

^antmkelara (Tagore), 216 
^.arvakatmaphalat^aga, 87, 88 
S 3 rvak$etrc;u k^etrajiu, j6. 
Sar\* 5 sti\adins, 236, 257* 

F. 19 


^astra, 97, 98, 99, 1040 
—meaning of, in the Gita, 
io4n 

^astravidhi, 99 

Sastn, Dewan Bahadur K S , 
142 

sat, 181, 182 
satrva, 92, ij6 
satya, i8z 

satyam-=sa + tiJ yam, 183. 
= sat-f ti+yam, 183. 
nsat-ftyam, 183 
‘‘satyasya satyam”, (B;), 180 
‘'satyam )SSnam anantam” 
(Taitt), 181 
Sautrantikas, 240, 242 
Sautrantika-Vogacints, 242 
Saviour, 263 

S^ingi oj Sn Kamakrtsbnat 
2660 

scale of values 
—three different ones given 
m the Kath Up., 2or, 
compared with that in the 
Gita/ 208 
schicksal, 4 
Schiller, F C S , 62 
^ebidhi, 18711 

self-determination, ita, 114 ij 
— Its distinction from deter- 
mination b) Reason, 112 
self-effort, 2 j6, 26:, 262, 265, 
* 7 * 

— and grace do not form a 
disjunction, 261 
-—relation between the two, 
as viewed by the Gita, 
238 61 

. — do as conceived respec- 
tively by Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivckarunda and 
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reaLzatjon — of the individual 
self, 132, 148-49 
— of the cosmic self, 132, 

149-12 

— complete self realization 
or God realization, 152, 
M3 

flgveda, 4, 37, 38, 203 
Rtckert, 7. 

Rongbuk Basal Camp, 52, 33. 
Roy, Raja Rammohan, 32, 35. 
“ytam pivantau” (Kath Up.), 
ig6n, 1970 
rUpa, igfin 

Ruler and Moral Governor 
of the Unuerse, 212 
Saccidananda, 180. 

SaerfJ Hooks of tht "East, 
188. 

s2dhan3, of the GitS, 131 et 
seq. 

— the Glt2 a book of 
sidhana. See under 
Hhagat adgtta 

sadyomukti, 189, 199, 219. 

— and kramamukti, 199, 219, 
219, ct seq 

Sec also under satiation, 
^akti, 206 

salvation — as the ultimate aim 
of Indian philosophy, 5. 
— IS an axiological and not 
a logical necessity, 213-16 
— sal\ ation by stages (krama 
mukti) and immediate sal- 
vation (sadyomukti or 
jlvanmukti) 219 et. seq See 
also under j t anmukti. 

— both kinds of salvation 
indicated m Kath 2.3 4, 
219-20. 


— individual and cosmic. 
See under Katba Upantsad 
and atra brahma samafnute 
sanutva, 139 
Samaveda, 4, 38 
sambhuti and asambhuti 
—Sri Aurobindo’s inter- 
pretation of See under 
Srt Artrsbiitdo 

Samkhj'a, the (ptitlosophy), 
6, 9, 29, 45, 156, Z04, 
205, 255, 247, 248 
samkhya (in the. Gita), 79, 

144. *46, 147- 

— meaning of, 79 
— and yoga, reconciliation of 
the tu o through sSmkhya- 
yoga, 29, 147 
— the Giti’s object m 
saying that samkhya and 
yoga are one and the same, 
146 47 

Samkhya KankS, tj 
S amkfaja-yoga, 29, 74, 142, 
*47. *63. 

— positnc end of, 142. 

See also under samkhya, 
samkhya yogm, 140 
samskara, 238 
samyabuddhi, 47 
Sanatkumara, 4, 6, 230 
sancita karma, 229 
Sandilyavidya, 211. 

Sankara, 9, io4n, i8on, i86n, 
1870, 190, 1950, 198, 203, 
204, 2b5, 213. 230, 255, 

2170 

— ^his view of intuition and 
reason, 9 

— his interpretation of Kath 
1.2 23, i86n 
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— his solution of the incon 
sistency in Kath i 2 10 
— his interpretation of 

Kath 152 

— takes mahat atman to 
mean Hiranyagarbht, 205 
— his view of the Avyakta 
in his commentary on 
Br Sot 1417, 204 6 
— as a disguised Buddhist, 
255 

— on the continuance of the 
body and the necessity of 
rebirth forcosmic purposes, 
230 

—his interpretation of 
dhatuprasada, 2570 
sannjasa 78, 79, roa, 146, 
166 

—conflict in the Gita bet 
tteen sann)asa and karma 
)oga and its reconciliation, 
?8 7 ? 

— different kinds of, accord 
ing to the presence of the 
gunas, 102 

—new definition of sannjasa 
inGlta,XMlj 2 
— disunction betueen san 
njasaand tyaga, 16G 
sannyasamarga, 80 
sannj a«aj oga, 149 
^Snta atman, 202 
— ^ leu s of Dcussen and Sri 
Krishna Prem on, 202 
— criticism of these views, 

^fsntiBiketana ^agorc), 216 
''arvakarmaphalatyaga, 87, 88 
sarvak?ctrc5u kjctrajoi, j6 
Sar\' 5 stn 3 <lins, 236, 237 
F 19 


^astra, 97, 98, 99, 1040 
— meaning of, in the Gita, 
io4n 

^astiavidhi, 99 

Sastri, Dewan Bahadur K S , 
142 

sat, 181, iSz 
sattva, 92, 
satya, 182 

satyam-=sa + ti-' jam, 183 
= sat+ ti+ yam, 183 
sssat + tyam, 183 
* satj*asya satyam”, (Bf ), 180 
satjam )nanam anantam” 
(Taitt), tSt 
Sautrantikas, 240, 242 
Sautrantika Yogacaras, 242 
Saviour, 263 

of Sn RainaJiruiita, 

2660 

scale of values 
—three different ones given 
m the Kath Up , 20t, 
compared with that in the 
Gita,’ 208 
schicksal, 4 
SchiHcr, F C S , 62 
i-badhi, tijn 

self-determination, 112, 114 ij 
— Its distinction from deter 
mmation bj Reason 11 z 
self-effort, 236, 261, 262 263, 
* 7 * 

— and grac* do not form a 
disjunction, 261 
— relation bctrvxen the tuo, 
as viewed bj the Gita, 
238 Gi 

— do as conceued rcspcc 
ti\ely bj Sn Ramakrishm, 
Swami Vi\ekan3nda and 
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Sn Aurobindo See under 
grace self-exertion See 
under self effort 
Sharma, D b , 7a, 
shining immortal Person, 
235 

Sidgwick, Hentj , 480 
Singh, Principal Jaidcva, 17 
Spengler, Osu-ald, 3 
Spinoza, 48n, 107, xn^ 
116, iij 

— his definition of bondage, 

TII 

— his conception of freedom 
See under/«n/r9w 
— his reconciliation of the 
omnipotence of God with 
man’s freedom, laj 
Spinoza (John Caird), 1*7 
Spirit, The, ayo 
spontaniet}', 105 
iraddb^, 6a, 63, 97, 99, 164 
— Icaddna as th* eSs“ntial 
subjective condition of 
right action, 98, 1S4 
— “yo yacchraddhah sa eva 
sah ” (“a man is «s his 
faith is”), 98, 164 
— fhcee 'kiods oi 
and three types of men 
corresponding to these 
three kinds, 61 63, 97 98 
— Tne Gita's pragmatism 
of faith, 62 ■ 

See also under/ai/i^ 

^tejas See under Katbopa- 
nisad See also under 
Plato for tne relation bet- 
•ween ^ceyas and Plato’s 
idea of good 
Sridhata, 156 


Stchcfbatsky, 238, 239, 240, 
142, 252, 254 

— his view on Vaibhasika’s 
nirvana, critiased, 242 
sthtfam, 1790 
sthitapnijua, 74, 116, 140 
sub specie aetermtatis, 255 
submission (subrmssiveness) 
distinction between it and 
Surrender, 264 63 
suchness, 243, 250 
^udea, 63, 169 
^unyata, 244 
funyavada, 231 
‘Superman, 269 
Supermind, 269 
supercosmic Reality, 83, 86, 
88, 90 • ' 

supracosmic Source, 34, 81, 
82 83, 86 

surrender — as the proper 
attitude of man towards 
God, 84, 103 
See also under submission 
svabhava and svadharma (in 
the Gita) 

— what they mean, 168 69 
— the Gio’s doctrme of 
svabhava and svadharma 
does notlend support to the 
caste system, 64-63, 168 
— similarity of this doctrme 
of the Gita with Bradley's 
doctrine of "My station and 
Its duties” See under A/y 
station and its duties 
svabhava — meaning of, in 
Buddhist philosophy, 
231. 

svabhava niyatam karma, 66 
svargya, 199 
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Sveta^vatara Upanisad, 240, 
248. 

— Its conception of extin- 
guished fire similar to 
the Hina j ana conception 
of the Absolute, 240-41. 

— unlike the Kath Up., 
It distinctly extubns the 
doctrine of grace, 2j8. 

“tad viddhi pranipatena pari- 
prasnena scvja (Gita), 264. 
Tagore, Rabindranath, j, 54, 
216, 2i6n. 

— his interpretation of 
Maitre>rs saying, 3. 

— his conception of the 
essential unity of man with 
God, 34, 

— his statemer.: that man 
often feels his freedom to 
be a burden, 216, 2t6n. 
tamas, tamasa, <18. 
tamasika man, 163. 

TSntrika philosophy, 254. 
tathagatagarbha, 246, 249, 

2JO. 

fathata (bhutatathata), 243, 

244. 245. 24<5. 

— conception of, similar to 
the Vedanta conception of 
Brahman, 244-45. 

Tajlor, A, E., 252. 

“tern tyktena lihunjitluh” (Ifs, 

Up.). , 

— -contains the essence of 
morality”, 39r 
TbeaetetHt (Plato), 179. 
theopbany, the great, 530. 

“the road up and down is 
one and th? same” (Hera- 
clitus), 24. 


Thirteen Principal Upanifads 
(R. E. Hume, )257n. 
Tilak, Balgangadhar, the late 
Lokaman^a, 34, 42, 47, 76, 
78, 80, 95, 1040, 145, Mjn, 
* 57 - 

— shows how karmayoga 
can_ furnish a philosophy 
of life, 34 

— his view that ak?ara m 
Gita 15.8 refers to aksara- 
praktti, criticised, 42. 

— stresses the fact that the 
Gita being a mok;alatra, 
the knowledge valued by 
If IS not merely theoretical 
knou ledge but also prac- 
tical, 47. 

— his view that the Gita 
only expounds the doctrine 
of karmayoga, criticised, 
145. 

— points out the wrong 
interpretation by the fol- 
lowers of the sannyasa- 
marga of Gita vi. 3, 80. 

— his identification of Puru- 
sottama with Ak§ara 
Brahman criticised, 93, 

— ^his interpretation of the 
word iastra in the Gita, 
1040. 

transcendence, of God, 84, 
8j, 91. 

transcendent and imman nt 
conceptions of God. 

— conflict between, 89. 

— are inseparable, 162. 
transcendentalism, 160 
trigunatita, rid, 141, 175 
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— felatioa between the 

doctrine of tathagata 
gatbha and the Vedaata» 
249 

See also tinder Advaita 
Vedanta 

VtJanta Kesar/, The, 265 
velleity, loj, 115 
‘Scry dear to God” (Gita), 
142 See also under 
priyd' 

vibhuujoga, iji 
vjd}a, 22, 178, 179 
See under Sri Aurobtndo 
and Jy Up 

**vijBanam anandam brahma’ 
(Bt ), tSi 

Mjoanatada, 24$, 249 
t d $epa, 229 

Vivekananda, the late Swami, 
}z, 265, 267, 2<j8 
—his Mews on the relation 
between grace and selt 
effort, 267 68 

“MMdhasca prthakcestah” 
(Gita), 16C 
V)asa, 16, 231 

yaina, 27, 28, 39, 40, 41, 78, 
199 

— creation as \a) 3 a or the 
Putusa, 38 

— th- jajna of the Purusa 
sets the standard fot all 
human action, and thus 
the idea of sacrifice is at 
the root of the Hindu con 
c“ption of Urma, jS 39 
— th'' Gita IS also true to 
this cosmic background of 
karma, 56 40 

Yofna katha (R S Tri\ edi), 40 


YajnavalLya, 188, 189, 190, 
igin < 

Ya)ut\eda, 58 

“yametaisa rrnute tena 
labhyah” (Kath), 2570 
— do these words speak of 
grace \ 2170. 

“yayedam dharyate [agat”, 
(Gita), 150 

yoga (in the Gita) 28, 29, j2, 
69, 7^, 80, 151, 132, 158, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
X 55 . 

— meaning of, 28 ’9, 69, 
131-32 

— wfa) Atjuna’s crisis is 
called yoga, lyS 
— formal characteristics of, 
I39 4 t 

— material do, 142 43 
—the Gita does not teach 
any particular %oga to the 
exclusion of others, 143 4} 
— nor does it belies e in any 
opposition between one 
yoga and another, 147 
— first division of the 5 ogas, 
148 49 

— second do 149 H 

— third do 135 et 

seq 

— the yogas mentioned m 
the earlier chapters of the 
Gita find their completion 
in the last chapter, 165 
yoga and philosophy — clo^ 
CO operation of the two a 
characteristic of Indian 
thought, 176 
yoga of knowledge, 82 
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tr umphant message of hope 
(from God), 173 
Tnvedi, Ramendra Sundar, 
37. 39. 40 

— shows how an ethical 
principle can be derived 
from the ^ajna of the 
Purusi mentioned jn the 
Rgveda, 39 

two conditions for the uplift 
of the universe 174 

two sehes in man, 193 9? 
tjaga, 102, 166 

oj Ethical Tb'oiy 
(Mirtincau), ii4n 
ucchedavida, 238 
Uddalaka j^runi, 182, 2ti 
“uddharedatmana alinanam” 
(Gita) 

— iignificance of th-sc 
words for the problem of 
freedom and as indicating 
the presence of two selves 
in man, 168, 193 
Ultiimt Rcalit}, the, 182, 
iSj, i8<S 207 

— not accessible to logic, 
185, t86 

—IS both B^ing and non 
B*ing, 182 83 

— s a concrete Person, 207 
Unnersal, Th-, Abstract and 
Concrete, 2 

uniteijal math"matics, 185 
Upanisads, the, 14, 20, 25, 
JO, 160, 375. *76, *93 

214 

— mve a reality stitus to 
th“ world and check the 
tenJencj towards escapism, 

25. 30 


— the conception of avatata 
does not find a place in 
them, 160 

— difference between Hart 
mann s theory of values 
and that of the Upanisads, 
See under Hartmann 
UrgttFalt der hhagavadgita 
(Otto), 5jn 
\ac, 201 

Vaibhasikas, 237, 238 
vaisvanara, 162 
vaiiya, 65, 169 
value — search for, the cssen 
tial feature of Indian 
philosophy, 2 3 
— Rtalit} as Value the 
essential feature of the 
Kath, as well as the other 
Upanisads, 179 80 
— scale <>f values in the 
Kath Upanisad See under 
ladder of valuei 
— logic of value, compared 
with the logic of the 
categories, 183 See also 
under hjitboparnad and 
JVn^o 4 « Hartmann 
Vasistha, 230 

“Vasudeva is all ‘ (Gita), 153 
Veda, 161 
Vedas, the, i6t 
Vedantai the, 161, 214, 248, 
249 

— unsjstcmatised, cbntras 
ted with the later systc 
matised, 214 

— ^Brahman of the Vedanta, 
compared with the Dharma 
kajra of A^vaghosa See 
under Dharma^ja 
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— telauon between the 
doctrine of tathagata 
garbha and the Vedanta, 
i 49 

See also nnder Advatta 
Vedanta 

Vedanta ivrwr/. The, 265 
velleiiy, loj, 115 
“ven dear to God” (Gita), 
142 See also under ‘Ve 
pnja" 

Mbhuujoga, iji 
Mdya, 22, 178, 179 

See under Sf Aurebirdo 
and h' Up 

“vjjninam anandain brahma” 

(Bf), i«x 

\t|aJftatlda, 245, 249 
m 1 ^'pa, 229 

Vneiananda, the late Sttaroi, 
32, 261, 267, 268 
—his viesv s on the telauon 
between grace and sett 
effort, 267-68 

”ris idhasca prthakcestah” 
(Gita), 166 
Vyaca, 16, 251 

j-a]ha, 27, z8, 59, 40, 41, 78, 
199 

— creation as vajna of the 
Purusa, 38 

—the yajna of the Purusa 
•set^ the standard for all 
human action, and thus 
th* idea of sacrifice is at 
the root of the Hindu eon 
cepuon of karma, JS 39 
— th“ Gita IS also true 10 
this cosmic backs^ound of 
karma, 36 40 

katia (R S Tnvedi), 40 
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Ya|navalkya, 188, 189, 190, 

t$ZD 

Yaiurvcda, 58 

“yamcvaisa v?nute tena 
labbyah” (Ka^h), 2570 
— do these words speak of 
graced, 2570. 

‘‘ya\edam dhatvate jagat”, 
(Gita), 150 

yoga (in the Gita) 28, 29, 52, 
69, 7 J* t}2, 13S, 

139, 140, 141. t 4 i» * 4 ?. 
144, 146, 147. >4*. t49. 
* 53 . *65 

— meaning ot, 2S 29, 69, 
151 >2 

— \\h) Ar)una s cti«is is 
called joga, 1,8 
— formal characteristics of, 
13941 

— nutcnal do, 142 4, 

— the Gita does not teach 
any particular toga to the 
exclusion ot others, 143 43 
— nor docs 11 beliete in aov 
opposition bctw ccn one 
roga and another, 147 
— first dit ision of the ) ogas, 
14S 49 

— second do *49 5 j 

— third do tSj ct 

seq 

— the >ogas mentioned in 
the earlier chapter? of the 
Gita find their completion 
in the last chapter, 165 

voga and philosophy — close 
CO operation of the m o a 
characteristic of Indian 
thought, 176 

yoga of knowledge, 82 
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1 Qga of the Bbaga ad^ita Tbt 
(Srj Krishna Prem) iji 

J5in 

1 o^a of tbt ka/bopantfad Tbe 
(Do) 1770,181 189 101 
ao3 218 

} uLiitma 


\oga Sutras 15 
Vogcivara (Lord of yQg 4 )» 
*74 

— combination nith anMut 
dhara necessary for the will 
being of the world, 174 
119 



